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U  ANDOQ_iDE  M  viv  prseftaiitiffi- 


me,vita  in  bono  publico  occupata, 
viscque  afperce  virtutis  re  deledlant ; 
hominem  pro  viribtis  laborantem,  & 
fpicas  coiligentem,  in  eodem  arvo,  quo 
tu  magnas  condidifti  meffas,  invenilFe 
placuit. 

Hunc  pro  voluntate  laudafti;  tuis 
epiftolis  animafti  ;  exemplo  exci- 
tafti ;  obfervationibus  egregiis  edocu- 
ifti;  8c  ejus  nomen  denique  immortale 
reddidifti,  monunientosere  perenniore, 
^uroque  fibi  chariore  *. 


*  Vid.  Difert.  de  Phrenit,  Do^Iori  Grant  de- 
dicat. 

Accipe 


D  E  D  I  C  A  T  I  O. 

Accipe  igitur  gratias  debitas,  quas 
tibi  agit  amicus  tuus  agnitus,eoanimOj 
quern  tu  concipere,quamvis  nemo  ver- 
bis exprimere  queat. 

Si  qua  fides,  beatos  res  infimas  in- 
fpicere,mutuam  noftf  am  amicitiam,  ab 
ipfo  fatara,  chariffimo  eheu !  noflro 
Caufmanno,  gratam  fore,  haud  dubites. 

Parvam  hanc  differtationem  de  po- 
dagra, in  ufum  amicorum  confcriptam, 
recognitionis  publicum  teftimonium 
tibi  confecro. 

Deeft  adhuc  capitulum,  de  podagra 
fcilicet  complicata  &  anomala  ;  quod, 
Deo  volente,  infequente  anno,  tibi 
tranfmittere  mens  eft. 

Sis  interim  femperque  falvus,  vir 
praftantiffime,  et  me  erga  affuetam 
confervas  benevolentiam  qusefo.  Vale, 


Londini, 
Dec.  20,  1780^ 


CHAP.  IV. 


Cardinal  Fit  of  regular  Gout. 

HAVING  thus  confidered  the  origia 
of  the  Gout,  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing it  in  young  people,  and  the  fimple  me- 
thod of  curing  it  in  conftitutions  not  much 
habituated  to  it,  nor  broken  by  age  or  in- 
firmity ;  I  now  come  to  confider  the  regular 
gout,  of  long  ftanding,  whether  hereditary 
or  contracted,  i.  e.  the  inveterate  gout. 

A  man  in  this  fituation  is  never,  for  any 
confiderable  length  of  time,  without  fome 
complaint ;  not,  at  all  times,  owing  to  the 
gout  alone,  becaufe  he  is  liable  to  many 
other  difeafes  in  common  with  the  reft  of 
mankind. 

The  gout,  however,  for  the  moft  part, 
increafes  the  complaint,  and  is  often  the 
only  difeafej  for  as  he  advances  in  life,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  frequent,  till  at 
length  he  hardly  pafles  a  day  without  fome 
uneafinefs,  from  the  gout,  with  or  with- 
out any  addition  from  other  diftempers. 

B  To 
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To  communicate  what  I  know  of  thb 
matter,  fo  as  to  be  well  underftood  by  a 
perfon  of  lefs  experience  than  myfelf,  it  is 
neceflary  that  I  fhould  firft  confider  the 
fimple  gout,  in  a  fubjed  in  other  refpeds 
healthy ;  on  purpofe  to  afcertain  all  the 
fymptoms  which  do  belong  to,  and  are  pro- 
duced by,  fimple  gouty  matter  alone,  when 
formed,  and  floating  in  the  conftitution, 
long  before  the  formation  of  a  real  fit: 
then  the  fymptoms,  or  terrcntia.,  which 
immediately  precede  the  formed  fit :  and 
laftly,  the  fymptoms  peculiar  to  the  real 
formed  fit ;  efpecially  thofe  by  which  it  is 
diftinguiflied  from  every  other  fpecies  of 
the  atrabilious  conftitution  ;  to  which  great 
attention  muft  be  paid. 

For  the  various  fpecies  of  the  atrabilious 
gejius  have  many  fymptoms  in  common, 
as  flowing,  originally,  from  the  fame  foun- 
tain ;  but  each  has  feme  peculiar  fymp- 
toms, by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  f»om  all 
the  others,  and  from  which  it  takes  its 
proper  name. 

In  like  manner,  all  the  atrabilious  difeafcs 
require  a  regimen,  nearly  fimilar,  during 
the  interval  of  the  fits,  to  alter  the  atrabi- 
lious conftitution  which  gives  rife  to  them 
all ;  but  each  requires  a  fpecial  method  of 
cure,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  organ  on 

which 
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which  the  fluxion  falls  after  the  fit  is 
formed.  Thus,  e.  g.  the  piles  require  a 
treatment  different  from  a  fit  of  the  gout  > 
and  fo  of  the  others. 

SECTION  i. 

Symptoms  indicating  a  gouty  Conjlitution, 

BESIDES  the  peripneumonia  notha^ 
thei  piles,  guttds  roface^^  and  vielaiicholiai 
already  mentioned,  there  are  feme  other 
fymptoms  which  indicate  a  difpofition  to 
the  gout)  and  which  are  always  radically 
cured  by  a  formed  fit  of  gout. 

I  have  very  often  been  confulted  for  a 
fliarp,  and  very  troublefome  pain  at  the  pit 
of  the  f^omach,  not  unlike  that  pain  which 
charaderifes  the  typhus  of  July  and  theDog- 
days  ;  already  difcuffed  in  my  Obfervations 
on  the  putrid  Fever  of  that  feafon  of  the 
year. 

This  pain  however  is  eafily  diftinguifhed 
from  the  typhusy  becaufe  it  is  accompanied 
with,  hardly,  any  fever  ;  the  pulfe  is  not 
very  quick ;  the  tongue  is  not  very  foul ; 
the  appetite  for  food  is  not  quite  loft  ;  and 
it  often  remits,  fometimes  intermits.  Vo- 
miting and  purging  do  not  remove  this 
pain,  as  they  do  that  of  the  typhus  ;  but  it 
B  2  is 
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is  felleved  by  heating  remedies,  fuch  as  the 
tincStures  of  guaiacum,  the  cfonferve  of  aron 
root  and  fcurvy  grafs,  and  the  waters  of 
Bath  :  or  the  aromatic  tindure  with  fteel 
wine.  I  have  often  met  with  a  complaint 
of  the  fame  nature  in  the  bowels,  which  has 
been  miftaken  for,  and  long  treated  as  a 
bilious  complaint,  gall-ftones,  6cc.  unfuc- 
cefsfully  ;  and  fuddenly  cured  by  a  formed 
fit  of  gout. 

In  feven  gouty  patients  I  have  met  with 
a  dyfuria^  or  ftoppage  of  water,  which  re- 
quired the  conftant  application  of  bougies  ; 
and  in  four  cafes,  at  different  times  I  at- 
tended men  of  a  gouty  habit,  for  a  fpecies 
of  coloured  gleet,  or  gonorrhsea,  which  I 
was  not  able  to  cure. 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  deobftruent  gums, 
and  the  aperient  balfamics  gave  relief ;  but 
the  radical  cure  was  performed,  of  a  fud- 
den,  by  a  formed  fit  of  gout.  Hence  I  fay 
of  the  gout,  as  Boerhaave  did  of  the  ague  ; 
if  I  knew  how  to  bring  it  on  at  pleafure,  as 
well  as  I  know  how  to  moderate  the  vio- 
lence of  it,  I  fhould  be  able  to  cure  many 
difKcult  difeafcs. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  11. 

Terrentia  j  or  Symptoms  wunedlately  precede 
ing  'a  Fit  of  Gout, 

FOR  the  detail  of  the  fymptoms  preced- 
ing, or  attending  a  regular  and  fimple  gout, 
there  is  no  Author  equal  to  Sydenham  ;  I 
will  therefore  take  him  for  my  text-book, 
and  occafionally  introduce  my  own  obferva- 
tibns,  in  Italic  charaders^  as  often  as  they 
are  mixed  with  his  text. 

My  meaning  is  to  confine  myfelf  to  fa(fls, 
and  the  ufeful  parts  of  medicine  ;  carefully 
avoiding  all  oftentation  of  learning,  and 
matters  of  opinion.  Indeed,  to  fpeak  freely, 
except  Sydenham,  and  thofe  who  have  co- 
pied after  him,  there  is  no  Author  coincides 
with  my  Obfervations ;  in  general  I  think 
their  conjediures  vague,  and  their  pradice 
ijot  void  of  danger. 

Now  although  my  intention  is  to  be  as 
explicit  as  may  be,  yet  I  fear  the  intricacy 
of  the  fubjed  will  oblige  me  to  ufe  a  more 
technical  language  than  was  required  in  the 
three  former  Chapters ;  and  that  the  follow- 
ing Sheets  may,  for  that  reafon,  be  more 
adapted  to,  and  better  underftood  by,  me- 
dical practitioners,  than  by  the  generality 
B  3  of 
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of  gouty  patients,  although  I  take  this 
trouble  chieBy  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter. 

But  to  bring  it  down  to  their  level,  I 
will  divide  the  whole  into  as  many  fhort 
fedions  as  there  is  variety  of  matter,  to 
prevent  confufion. 

The  following  fymptoms  always  precede 
a  regular  fit  of  fimple  gout,  for  fofne  time 
before  the  real  paroxyfm.  Vid.  Syd.  by 
Swan,  p.  465,  fedion  5.  *'  The  patient  is 
*'  firft  afflided  with  a  bad  digeftion,  crudities 

of  the  ftomach,  much  flatulency  and  hea- 
*'  vinefs,  that  gradually  increafe  for  fome 
*'  weeks.  2.  Then  begins  a  numbnefs  of  the 
*'  thighs,  and  a  fort  of  defcent  of  flatulencies 
"  through  the  flefhy  parts  thereof,  along 
**  with  convulfive  motions,  or  cramp  of  the 

legs.  3.  All  thefe  complaints  abate  fud- 
*'  denly,  the  appetite  becomes  fharp,  and 
*'  even  preternatural." 

The  firft  fet  of  fymptoms  here  mentioned, 
are  the  harbingers,  or  terrentia  of  every 
atrabilious  fluxion  :  The  fecond  fet,  that 
is,  the  (hooting  pains,  and  nervous  twitches, 
&c.  indicate  the  organ  to  which  nature 
feems  difpofed  to  determine  the  fluxion. 
Thus,  before  the  peripneumonia  notha  they 
are  felt  in  the  thorax  ;  before  an  atrabilious 
diarrhoea  they  are  felt  in  the  abdomen  ; 
and  before  a  fevere  fit  of  piles  they  are  felt 
in  the  pelvis  or  pcdex  j  and  before  a  fit  of 

gout 
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gout  they  are  felt  in  the  thighs  and  legs, 
or  flioulders  and  arms :  The  third,  or  fud- 
den  abatement  of  all  the  preceding  fymp- 
toms,  or  what  Sydenham  calls  Jun-Jloine 
before  a  florm^  is  common  in  the  gout,  but 
not  peculiar  to  it ;  it  is  that  remiffion  which 
fucceeds  partial  cod;ion  immediately  before 
critical  eruptions  ;  but  is  more  perceptible, 
and  of  longer  duration  in  atrabilious  cafes, 
which  are  always  flow  in  their  progrefs, 
compared  to  the  truly  acute  difeafes. 

SECTION  nr. 

Symptoms  attending  the  formed  Paroxyfm. 

*'  I.  D-U  RING  the  time  of  this  remif- 
"  fion,  the  patient  eats  and  drinks  heartily, 
*'  goes  to  bed  in  good  fpirits,  and  fleeps 

quietly  till  about  two  in  the  morning, 
*'  when  he  is  awakened  by  pain,  which 
*'  ufually  feizes  the  great  toe,  but  fome- 
*'  times  the  heel,  the  calf  of  th^  leg,  or 
"  ancle. 

This  pain  refembles  that  of  a  diflocated 
**  bonCi  and  is  attended  with  a  feni-ation  as ' 
**  if  water,  juft  warm,  was  poured  upon' 
"  the  membranes  of  the  part  arFeded  ;  and 
"  thefe  fymptoms  are  immediately  fuc- 
B  4  *'  ceeded 
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ceeded  by  a  chillinefs,  fhivering,  and 
**  flight  fever. 

2.  The  chillinefs  and  fhivering  abate, 
*'  in  proportion  as  the  pain  increafes, 
*'  which  is  mild  in  the  beginning,  but 

grows  gradually  more  violent  every  hour, 
"  and  comes  to  its  height  towards  evening  ; 

adapting  itfelf  to  the  numerous  bones  of 
*'  the  tarfus  and  metatar/iis,  the  ligaments 
*'  whereof  it  chiefly  afFedts  ;  fometimes  re- 
*'  fembling  the  gnawing  of  a  dog,  fome- 
*'  times  a  weight  and  conftruQion  of  the 
*'  membranes  of  the  parts  affeded  which 
"  become  fo  exquifitely  painful  as  not  to 
"  endure  the  weight  of  the  clothes,  nor  the 
"  fhaking  of  the  room  from  a  perfon's 
"  walking  brifkly  therein. 

*'  Hence  the  night  is  not  only  pafled  ir; 
*'  pain,  but  likewife  with  a  reftlefs  removal 
"  of  the  part  affeded  from  one  place  to  an- 
**  other,  and  a  continual  change  of  its  po- 
*'  fition.  Nor  does  the  perpetual  reftleffnefs 
**  of  the  whole  body,  which  always  accom- 
*'  panics  the  fit,  efpecially  in  the  beginning, 
"  fall  fhort  of  the  agitation  and  pain  of  the 
"  gouty  limb  :  Hence  numberlefs  fruitlefs 

endeavours  are  ufed  to  eafe  the  pain,  by 
**  continually  changing  the  fituation  of  the 
*'  body  and  the  part  affeded,  which,  not- 

withf^anding,  abates  not  till  two  or  thrjee 
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in  the  morning  ;  that  is,  till  after  twenty- 
"  four  hours  from  the  firft  approach  of  the 
**  real  fit. 

3.  Then  the  patient  is  fuddenly  re- 

lieved,  by  means  of  a  moderate  digeftion, 
*'  and  fome  diffipation  of  the  peccant  mat- 

ter ;  though  he  falfely  j.udges  the  eafe  to 
**  proceed  from  the  laft  pofition  of  the  part 
*'  affeded  :  And  being  now  in  a  breathing 
*'  fweat,  he  falls  afleep ;  and  on  waking 
'*  finds  the  pain  much  abated,  the  part  af- 
*'  feded  fwelled,  and  covered  ivith  a  jiufh 

of  rednejs  like  paint ;  whereas,  in  the  be- 
"  ginning  of  the  fit,  there  was  no  rednefs 
*'  nor  fwelling,  except  of  the  veins,  ivhich 
feem  ready  to  hurjl  as  foon  as  the  gouty 

pains  begin,  jujl  as  if  the  limb  ivas  liga- 
*'  tiired ;  and  this  is  common  in  all  gouty 
'*  fits  and  joints." 

Thefe  are  the  regular  fymptoms  of  a 
well  formed  paroxyfm.  ift,  The  rigor  or 
chilly  fit ;  sdly,  the  fever  and  hot  fit ;  and 
3dly,  the  remiffion  and  critical  evacuation, 
not  only  by  a  breathing  fweat,  but  alfo  by 
a  fpecies  of  eruption  on  the  fkin,  and  de- 
pofit  of  peccant  matter  on  the  proper  organ; 
that  is,  the  articulations  ;  and  this  requires 
the  moft  particular  attention,  becaufe  we 
Jiave  no  other  means  of  diftinguifhing  the 
genuine  gout  from  many  other  difeafes.  I 
have  feen  an  eryfipelas  on  the  ancle  mlf- 

taken 
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taken  for  the  gout ;  and  much  mlfchief 
was  the  confequence.  The  inflammatory 
rheumatifm  is  miftaken  for  the  gout,  every 
day,  among  the  ignorant  people ;  and  fo 
are  many  other  difeafes. 

The  true  idea  of  a  regular  formed  gout, 
is  that  of  a  depuratory  fever,  which,  in  the 
early  part  of  it,  comes  to  a  remilfion  at  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours  ;  and,  after  many 
exacerbations,  and  as  many  remilTions, 
finally  terminates  by  an  intermifTion,  of 
longer  or  ihorter  continuance,  according  to 
the  conftitution,  treatment,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  party. 

Now  let  us  fee  what  happens  during  the 
continuance  of.  the  remitting  fever*  and 
before  the  real  intermiflion  takes  place,  ac- 
cording to  the  obfervation  of  Sydenham. 

"  The  next  day,  and  perhaps  for  two  or 

three  days  afterwards,  if  the  gouty  mat- 
"  ter  be  copious,  the  part  affefted  will  be 
"  fomewhat  pained,  and  the  pain  increafe 
"  towards  evening,  and  remit  again  about 
"  break  of  day  ;  by  a  gentle  diaphorefts^  as 
"  at  frji,  and  fo  proceed  to  the  end  of  the 

ivhole  fit. 

*'  In  a  feviT  days  perhaps  it  feizes  the 
"  other  foot  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  if 
"  the  pain  be  violent  in  this,  and  that 
**  which  was  firft  feized  be  quite  eafy,  the 
*'  weaknefs  thereof  foon  yaniihes,  and  it 
I  "  becomes 
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"  becomes  as  ftrong  and  healthy  as  if  it 
"  had  never  been  indifpofed,  the  gout  being 
*'  completely  tranjlated  to  the  other  foot  ; 
**  neverthelefs  the  gout  affects  the  foot  juft 
"  feized,  as  it  did  the  former,  both  in  re- 
fped;  of  the  violence  and  duration  of  the 
**  pain. 

"  Sometimes,  when  there  is  To  copious 
*'  a  peccant  matter,  in  the  beginning  of  the 

fit,  that  one  foot  is  unable  to  contain  it, 
*'  it  affefts  both,  at  the  fame  time,  with 
"  equal  violence  ;  but  it  generally  attacks 
'*  the  feet  fucceffively,  as  above  remarked. 

*'  When  it  has  feized  both  feet  together, 
^*  the  tollowing  paroxylms  are  irregular, 
"  both  with  refped  to  the  time  of  feizure, 

and  their  continuance;  but  the  chlllinefs 
**  comes  on,  and  the  pain  always  increafes 
"  in  the  evening,  and  remits  in  the  morn- 
"  ing ;  fo  that  what  we  call  a  fit  of  gout, 
"  which  goes  quite  off  fooner  or  later,  ac- 
*'  cording  to  the  age  and  other  circum- 
"  ftances  of  the  patient,  is  made  up  of  a 
^'  number  of  thefe  fmall  fits ;  for  when 
"  this  difeafe  lafts  two  or  three  months,  it 
*'  is  not  to  be  efteemed  one  continued  fit, 
"  but  rather  a  feries  or  aiiemblage  of  litule 
"  fits,  the  lalf  of  which  proves  milder  and 
*'  fhorter,  till  the  peccant  matter  being 
"  gradually  concoBed,  and  finally  expelled, 
5*  the Jevcr  intermits^  the  patient  recovers, 

*'  and 
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**  and  remains  nvell  till  a  frejh  quantity  of 
"  gouty  matter  is  formed  and  coUeded. 

**  In  ftrong  conftitutions,  and  in  fuch  as 
"  have  the  gout  but  feldom,  the  duration 
*'  of  the  whole  fit  is  but  fourteen  days  ; 
"  and  in  the  aged,  or  fuch  as  have  fre- 
*•  quent  returns  of  the  difeafe,  it  lafts  two 
*'  months  ;'*but  in  fuch  as  are  much  debi- 
*'  litated  by  age,  or  by  long  duration  of 
"  the  diftemper,  it  does  not  go  quite  off 
*'  till  fummer  advances,  which  drives  it 
*^  away. 

'*  During   the  firfl  fourteen  days  the 

urine  is  high  coloured,  and,  after  fepa- 
*'  ration,  lets  fall  a  kind  of  red  gravelly  fe- 
*'  diment ;  and  not  above  a  third  part  of 
"  the  liquids  taken  in  is  voided  by  urine  ; 
*'  and  the  body  is  generally  coftive  during 
*'  this  time. 

'*  The  fit  is  accompanied  throughout 
**  with  lofs  of  appetite,  chillinefs  of  the 
"  whole  body  towards  the  evening,  and  an 
"  heavinefs  and  uneafmefs  even  of  thofe 
"  parts  that  are  not  affeded  by  the  difeafe, 
*^  which  does  not  go  off  till  the  remiffion 
"  comes  on  towards  morning,  as  in  other 

depuratory  and  remitting  fevers^  of  every 

kind." 

Here  then,  by  the  affiftance  of  Syden- 
ham, I  have  given  an  accurate  account  of 
the  beginning  and  progrefs  of  a  formed  fit 

of 
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of  fingle  gout,  copied  from  nature,  and 
nearly  the  fame  in  all  fubjeds,  fo  long  as 
the  gout  continues  regular  ;  which  muft  be 
much  attended  to,  becaufe  every  deviation 
from  it  is  an  error,  arifing  from  a  defe£t  in 
the  conftitution,  the  wrong  ufe  of  the  fix 
non'fiaturals,  or  the  fymptoms  of  fome  other 
difeafe  complicated  with  the  gout,  as  I  (hall 
more  fully  explain  in  the  next  chapter. 

It  is  a  genuine  hiftory  of  a  remitting  de- 
puratory  fever,  fui  gateris.,  which  comes  at 
certain  feafons  of  the  year,  to  the  great  re- 
lief and  advantage  of  thofe  people  who,  by 
heritage  or  intemperance,  have  contradled 
that  fpecies  of  the  atrabilious  conftitution, 
to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of  the  tem- 
p€ramentum  pcdagricum. 

The  people  of  this  temperament  are  apt 
to  generate  a  particular  kind  of  peccant 
matter,  that  occafions  a  great  variety  of 
tormenting  fymptoms,  which,  for  aught 
we  know,  cannot  be  carried  off  with  fo 
much  propriety  and  advantage  as  by  that 
.  depuratory  fever  called  a  fit  of  gout. 

To  prevent  the  formation  of  this  peccant 
matter,  is  very  proper,  and,  in  my  opi- 
nion, very  prafticable,  when  feafonably 
and  properly  attended  to ;  but  after  the 
matter  is  already  generated,  and  floating  in 
the  habit,  1  do  not  approve  of  endeavour- 
ing forcibly  to  prevent  the  fit;  the  only 

certain 
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certain  means  of  conceding  and  expelling 
this  acrid  and  deleterious  morbid  lentor. 

I  fhall  therefore  fay  very  little  about 
curing,  or  even  fliortening,  a  regular,  well 
formed  fit  of  fmgle  gout ;  but,  for  the  fa- 
tisfadion  of  my  numerous  gouty  friends,  I 
will  tell  them  how  to  condud  it,  fo  as  to 
render  it  bearable,  and  efFedual  for  the 
purpofe  of  reftoring  and  preferving  good 
health. 

After  the  morbid  matter  has  been  con- 
coded  and  expelled  by  a  proper  fit,  then 
indeed  much  may  be  done  to  lengthen  the 
intervals,  and  leftore  the  injured  parts,  fo 
as,  in  a  courfe  of  years,  to  conquer  the 
whole  difeafe  ;  at  any  rate  to  render  the 
fits  lefs  frequent,  ftiorter,  and  more  effec- 
tual for  the  falutary  purpofes  of  nature. 

To  follow,  however,  the  hiftory  of  the 
difeafe,  the  firft  thing  to  be  confidered  is 
the  terrentia  morbis^  the  harbingers  (with 
which  gouty  people  are  well  acquainted) 
that  always  precede  a  fit  of  gout,  and  fel- 
dom  go  oft  without  it. 
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S  E  C  T  I  O  N  IV. 

Terrenh'a ;  nvhaf  agrees  and  difagrecs  'with 
them. 

IF  aperfon,  who  never  had  the  gout,  is 
feized  with  fymptoms  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
commonly  precede  a  fit  of  gout,  he  cer- 
tainly ought  to  carry  ofF  the  offending  mat- 
ter^  by  fuch  medicines  as  are  known  to 
evacuate  black  bile,  and  fo  prevent  cough, 
piles,  or  gout,  as  I  have  faid  in  the  chapter 
on  the  atrabilious  conftitution,  in  the  Firft 
Volume  of  my  Obfervations  on  Fevers. 

But  it  is  quite  otherwife  with  one  long 
accuftomed  to  have  regular  returns  of 
formed  gout,  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year, 
to  depurate  his  conftitution  ;  fome  altera- 
tion, and  perhaps  fome  redudlion  of  his 
ufual  diet,  is  all  he  can  with  fafety  do;  for 
rough  evacuations,  in  fuch  cafes,  are  found 
extremely  injurious  ;  and  this  we  know, 
from  experience  founded  on  fads,  ftill  re- 
cent in  the  memory  of  many  people  *. 

"  I  proceed  now  to  the  cure,  fays  Syden- 
"  ham,  page  473,  fedlion  20  j  in  treating 

*  Who  are  ready  to  fay,  ^aque  Ipfe  miferrlma 
v'td'i.^  ^  quorum  pars  magna fui. 

"  of 
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"  of  which,  I  fhall  firft  take  notice  of  fuch 
*'  things  as  are  to  be  omitted. 

'*  Now  in  this  difeafe,  if  regard  be  had 
"  to  the  humours,  and  the  indigeftion  oc- 
*'  cafioning  them,  it  fhould  feem,  at  firft 
"  view,  that  the  curative  indications  fhould 
**  principally  tend,  ift,  to  evacuate  hu- 
"  mours  already  generate'd  ;  and,  sdly,  to 
**  ftrengthen  the  conftitution,  or  digeftive 
*'  powers,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
*'  tion  of  other  humours  ;  thefe  being  the 
*'  ufual  intentions  to  be  anfwered  in  moft 
*'  other  humoural  difeafes. 

"  But  neverthelefs,  in  the  gout,  nature 
feems  to  have  the  prerogative  to  expel 
*'  the  peccant  matter  according  to  its  own 
*'  method,  and  throw  it  off  partly  upon 
**  the  joints,  there  to  be  carried  off  by  in- 
*'  fenfible  perfpiration.  Now  there  are 
'*  only  three  ways  propofed  of  expelling 
**  the  morbific  matter  of  the  gout ;  namely, 
*'  I  ft,  bleeding;  2dly,  purging;  and  sdly, 
**  fweating ;  but  none  of  thefe  will  ever 
"  anfwer  the  end. 

Bleeding  improper, 

"  Though  bleeding  bids  fair  for  evacu- 
**  ating  the  humours  immediately  to  be 
"  tranflated,  as  well  as  thofe  already  fixed 

"  in 
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"  in  the  jdints,  yet  it  manifeftly  dailies 
**  with  that  indication,  which  the  antece- 
*'  dent  caufe,  hidigejiion,  arifing  from  a 
*'  depravity  or  paucity  of  the  fpirits,  de^ 
"  mands,  which  bleeding  further  weakens 
*'  and  diminifhes  ;  and  for  this  reafon  it  is 
*'  not  to  be  ufed  either  by  way  of.prevent- 
**  ing  an  approaching,  or  eafing  a  prefent 
"  fit,  efpecially  in  the  aged  ;  for  though 
"  the  blood  that  is  taken  away  generally 
*'  refembles  pleuretic  or  rheumatic  blood, 
**  yet  bleeding  is  found  to  do  as  much  mif- 
**  chief  in  this  difeafe  as  it  does  good  in 
"  thofe. 

"  Bleeding  in  the  intervals,  though  long 
*'  after  the  paroxyfm,  is  apt  to  occafion  a 
*'  frefli  fit,  by  the  agitation  of  the  blood 
**  and  juices,  which  may  continue  longer, 
*'  and  be  attended  with  more  violent  fymp- 
*'  toms  than  the  former  ;  the  ftrength  of 
*'  the  blood  being  impaired  thereby,  by 
**  means  whereof  the  morbific  matter  fhould 
*'  have  been  powerfully  and  conftantly  ex- 
*'  pelled.  This  inconvenience  always  hap- 
"  pens  from  bleeding  in  the  beginning  of 
*'  a  fit ;  and  if  it  is  ufed  immediately  after  a 
**  fit,  there  is  a  great  danger  of  debilitating 
"  nature  fo  much,  as  to  make  way  for  a 
*'  dropfy,  or  apoplexy." 

After  all  that  Sydenham  has  faid,  whe- 
ther bleeding  is,  or  is  not  proper  in  gouty 
C  cafes, 
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cafes,  has  been  much  difputed  ;  becaufe 
many  have  imagined,  that  fo  much  heat 
and  pain  could  arife  from  no  other  caufe 
but  inflammation  ;  the  appearance  alfo  of 
lufty  people,  the  big  belly,  and  purple 
countenance,  are  apt  to  deceive.  Thefe 
indeed  indicate  repletion,  but  it  is  of  grofs 
humours,  and  not  of  red  blood.  The 
young,  healthy,  thin  people  are  much  more 
liable  to  true  inflammation,  and  bear  bleed- 
ing better  than  the  atrabilious  conftitutions. 

When  Frederick  Hofman  fays,  that 
cupping  the  feet  every  third  month  had 
procured  a  good  deal  of  relief  to  himfelf, 
and  fome  of  his  gouty  friends,  he  feems 
not  to  have  adverted  ro  the  eff'eit  of  the  re- 
gimen he  ufed  at  the  fame  time,  which  was 
quite  fufficient  to  procure  all  the  relief  he 
mentions,  without  the  aid  of  cupping. 

By  the  idea  I  have  given  of  the  firfl:  for- 
mation of  the  temper  amentum  podagricum^ 
the  overgrown  liver,  omentum^  &c.  and  the 
furcharge  of  atrabilious  pituite  in  the  cel- 
lular membrane,  thefe  never  can  be  dif- 
charged  through  the  open  orifice  of  the 
vein,  nor  at  all  removed  till  codion  takes 
place  ;  till  the  foul-  are  feparated  from  the 
found  juices  ;  in  v/hich  operation  bleeding 
can  have  no  effed,  but  in  the  cafes  here- 
after mentioned,  as  exceptions  to  the  ge- 
neral rule. 

No 
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No  man  ever  ufed  the  lancet  with  greater 
freedom  than  Sydenham,  in  mofl:  cafes  ; 
but  an  experience  of  thirty-fix  years,  in 
himfelf  and  many  others,  at  laft  convinced 
him  of  the  impropriety  of  bleeding  in  the 
gout,  unlefs  attended  with  unequivocal 
fymptoms  of  real  inflammation,  not  arifing 
from  the  gout,  but  other  circumilances  of 
the  patient.  His  v^ords  are :  "  Never- 
**  thelefs,  fays  he,  if  the  patient  be  young, 

and  overheated  by  hard  drinking,  a  vein 

may  be  opened  in  the  beginning  of  the 

fit." 

In  all  cafes,  if  a  patient  is  feized  with 
the  pathognomonic  fymptoms  of  genuine 
inflammation,  he  mufl:  not  only  be  blooded, 
but  be  treated  as  if  he  had  no  gout,  till  the 
inflammation  fubfides ;  without  which  he 
is  in  danger  of  dying  very  foon.  But  this 
bleeding,  and  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  is  not 
inftituted  to  take  away  gouty  matter,  nor  to 
retard  the  formation  of  a  fit ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  have  always  found,  that  as  foon  as 
the  inflammation  was  reduced  to  a  certain 
degree,  nature  feemed  relieved,  codion 
took  place,  the  morbific  matter  was  fepa- 
rated  from  the  found  humours,  and  all  the 
fecretions  were  reftored ;  then  the  gouty 
matter  became  turgid,  and  was  depofited  in 
the  proper  places,  and  finally  evacuated  by 
C  2  a  fit  J 
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a  fit ;  of  whicli  I  have  given  fome  inftances 
in  the  firft  chapter  of  this  EfTay. 

Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifh  the 
pain  of  fimple  gout  from  that  of  true  in- 
flammation ;  it  is  therefore  neceffary  to  be 
well  informed,  whether  the  patient  is  fub- 
jed  to  an  inveterate  gout;  whether  it  is  the 
feafon  of  his  fit  of  gout ;  whether  there 
were  not  gouty  terrentia  before  the  attack ; 
whether  they  did  not  fubfide,  and  were 
fucceeded  by  a  ravenous  appetite  before 
the  attack:  under  fuch  circumftances  it  is 
reafonable  to  believe,  that  the  pain  is 
gouty  ;  and  if  in  the  extremities,  no  blood 
ought  to  be  taken,  for  the  purpofe  of  eafing 
that  pain,  which  is  rather  falutary  than 
dangerous  in  all  gouty  habits. 

But  if  the  pain  is  very  violent,  without 
any  remlffion,  and  feizes  an  internal  organ, 
with  many  other  fymptoms  of  plethora  and 
inflammation,  then  fome  blood  ought  to 
be  taken ;  as  nothing  is  fo  apt  to  change 
the  feat  of  the  pain,  even  of  gout,  as  one 
proper,  feafonable  bleeding :  and  for  this 
very  reafon,  when  the  pain  is  already  in 
the  extremities,  no  blood  fliould  be  taken,, 
for  fear  of  altering  the  feat  of  the  gout  to? 
fome  internal  place. 

*'  But,"  fays  Sydenham,  if  bleeding  is 
"  ufed  in  all  the  fucceeding  fits,  in  order 
*"*  to  moderate  the  pain  of  the  gouty  phkg' 

*'  monoides* 
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monoidesy  it  will  foon  render  the  gout 
"  inveterate,  even  in  youth,  and  caufe  it 
to  fpread  more  univerfally  in  a  few  years, 
than  it  otherwife  would  have  done  in 
many." 

When  Sydenham,  from  long  experience 
and  accurate  obfervation,  had  fettled  this 
matter,  it  was  very  daring  to  begin  an  op- 
pofite  practice :  this,  however,  was  done 
here;  and  the  bad  fuccefs  only  ferved  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  Sydenham's  obferva- 
tions. 

A  gouty  patient  of  mine,  fome  years 
ago,  was  promifed  a  perfect  cure,  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  did  not  underftand  what  he 
undertook  to  perform.  He  begun  his  cure 
by  a  fudden  redudion  of  diet ;  then  fome 
rough  purges:  as  foon  as  the  terrentia  came 
on,  he  ordered  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
blood  to  be  taken. 

In  two  days,  the  fymptoms  ftill  continu- 
ing, the  bleeding  was  repeated  :  by  thofe 
means  the  fit  of  gout  was  prevented  ;  but 
a  fit  of  apoplexy  came  on,  which  cut  off 
the  poor  patient  in  a  few  hours.  Such  are 
the  effeds  of  theory,  when  not  founded  on 
folid  obfervation. 

The  general  rule  then  is,  that  the  gout, 
in  its  own  nature,  does  not  require  bleed- 
ing, nor  agree  with  repeated  bleeding; 
but  that  an  inflammation  may  arife,  in 

C  3  fome 
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{ome  gouty  habits,  fo  violent  as  to  require 
bleeding,  and  an  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  to 
a  certain  degree,  for  a  few  days. 

Having  thus  difcuffed  the  propriety  and 
impropriety  of  bleeding  in  gouty  habits, 
we  next  jiroceed  to  conlider  the  efFed:s  of 
vomiting  and  purging,  as  evacuants  of 
gouty  matter  :  and  as  this  is  of  the  utmoft 
importance,  it  deferves  a  complete  difcuf- 
iion ;  for  which  reafon  I  will  copy,  at  full 
length,  what  Sydenham  and  Cheyne  have 
fald  on  the  Cabjeft,  and  then  add  my  own 
obfervations. 

Vomits  and  Purges  improper, 

"  With  refpedt  to  vomiting  and  purg- 
*'  ing,"  fays  Sydenham,  "  it  fhould  be 

noted,  that  as  it  is  a  fixt  law  of  nature, 
*'  and  interwoven  with  the  effence  of  this 
*'  difeafe,  that  a  part  of  the  morbific  mat- 
*'  ter  thereof  ought  always  to  be  tranflated 
*'  to  the  joints,  emetics  and  cathartics  will 
"  only  invite  the  whole  matter  back  into 
*'  the  blood,  which  was  thrown  by  nature 
**  upon  the  extremities ;  and  hence  what 
*'  ought  to  be  thrown  upon  the  joints, 
*'  hurries  perhaps  to  Tome  of  the  vifcera, 
**  and  fo  endangers  the  life  of  the  patient, 

who  was  quite  fafe  before. 

"  And 
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**  And  this  has  often  been  obferved  to 
prove  fatal  to  thofe  who  have  ordinarily 
"  had  recourfe  to  purging  by  way  of  pre- 
*'  vention  ;  or,  which  is  worfe,  to  eafe  the 
pain  in  the  fit ;  for  when  nature  is  pre- 
^'  vented,  by  purging,  from  her  ufual  fafefl: 
"  and  beft  manner  of  tranflating  the  mor- 
"  bific  matter  to  the  joints,  and  the  hu- 
"  mours  are  forced  inwards  upon  the 
"  bowels  ;  then,  inftead  of  pain  in  the 
*'  joints,  which  is  either  flight,  or  perhaps 
•*  none  at  all,  the  patient  is  almofl:  deftroyed 
**  by  (icknefs,  gripings,  faintings,  and  a 
*'  numerous  train  of  irregular  fymptoms. 

*'  For  my  own  part,  I  am  abundantly 
*'  convinced,  from  much  experience,  that 
*'  purging,  either  with  mild  or  ftrong  ca- 
*'  thartics,  fuch  as  are  given  to  purge  the 
*'  joints,  proves  very  prejudicial,  whether 
"  it  be  given  in  the  fit  to  lefTen  the  nior- 
*'  bid  matter;  or  in  its  declenfion,  to  carry 
"  off  the  remainder;  or  in  a  perfedl:  inier- 
*'  million,  to  prevent  an  approaching  fit: 
*'  for  I  have  learnt,  at  my  own  peril,  as 
*'  well  as  that  of  others,  that  purgatives 
'*  exhibited  at  any  of  thofe  times,  have, 
infliead  of  doing  fervice,  hailened  the 
mifchief  they  were  intended  to  prevent. 
"  Purging,  therefore,  during  the  fit,  by 
diflurbing  nature  when  ihe  is  feparating 
the  gouty  matter,  and  throwing  it  upon 
C  4  *''the 
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«^  the  joints,  does  fometimes  eminently 
difturb  the  fpirits,  which  renders  the  fit 

*^  more  violent,  and  likewife  endangers  the 
life  of  the  patient. 

"  Purgatives,  adminiftered  at  the  end 
^'  of  a  fit,  inftead  of  expelling  the  remains 
^'  of  the  difeafe,  occafion  a  frefh  fit,  as 
fevere  as  the  former ;  ai;d  thus  the  pa- 
tient  being  deceived  by  fruitlefs  hopes, 
brings  thofe  evils  upon  himfelf,  which 
he  had  efcaped,  if  the  humours  had  not 
*'  been  exafperated  afrefli.    And  this  in- 
^'  convenience  I  myfelf  often  experienced, 
after  having  had  recourfe  to  medicine  to 
^'  expel  what  I  efteemed  the  remains  of  the 
diftemper. 

As  to  purging  at  certain  times  in  the 
^'  intervals  by  way  of  prevention,  though 
*^  it  muft  be  owned  that  there  is  not  fo 
much  danger  of  occafioning  a  frefh  fit, 
"  as  in  the  inflance  juft  mentioned,  the 
patient  in  that  cafe  not  being  perfectly 
<*  recovered ;  yet  even  at  this  time  it  is 
prcdudive  of  a  fit,  for  the  reafons  above 
fpecified  ;  and  though,  perhaps,  it  may 
not  come  on  immediately,  the  difeafe 
neverthelefs  will  not  go  off  entirely  by 
taking  any  purge  conftantly  at  proper 
intervals.    For  I  have  known  fome  gouty 
perfons,  who,  to  recover  their  health, 
^o.t  only  purged  fpring  and  fall>  but 

**  jnoiitlAlj, 
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**  monthly,  and  even  weekly,  and  yet  none 
*'  of  them  efcaped  the  gout;  which  afFeded 

them  more  feverely  afterwards,  and  was 
**  accompanied  with  more  violent  fymp- 
*'  toms,  than  if  they  had  totally  forbore 

medicine :  for  though  much  purging 
*'  might  carry  off  a  part  of  the  gouty  mat- 

ter,  yet  as  it  does  not  at  all  contribute 

to  ftrengthen  the  conftitution,  but  rather 
*'  weakens  it,  and  injures  nature  afrefh,  it 
*'  only  ftrikes  at  one  caufe,  and  is  by  no 
**;  means  adequate  to  the  cure  of  the  dif- 
"  temper. 

*'  To  thefe  obfervations  muft  be  added, 
**  that  the  fame  paucity  of  fpirits  which 
"  hurts  the  concodlions  in  gouty  fubjedls, 

renders  their  fpirits  weak  and  languid  ; 
**  fo  that  they  are  foon  difturbed  by  any 
*'  caufe  which  confiderably  hurries  the  body 
"  or  mind,  and  confequently  are  very  vo- 
"  latile  and  diffipable,  as  they  frequently 
'*  are  in  hyfteric  and  hypochondriacal  pa- 
"  tients.    From  this  tendency  to  irregular 

motion,  it  happens  that  the  gout  follows 
**  the  flighteft  evacuations ;  for  the  tone 

of  the  parts  being  deftroyed,  which  the 
**  firmnefs  of  the  nerves,  fo  long  as  they 
"  continue  ftrong,  preferves  unrelaxed  and 

healthy,  the  peccant  matter  moves  with- 

out  interruption  j  and  from  this  mifchief 
4.  done 
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^'  done  to  the  body,  a  fit  arifes  in  a  fhort 
*'  time. 

"  Notwithftandin.g  this  method  is  fo  very 
"  pernicious,  yet  there  have  been  empirics, 
*'  who  have  acquired  a  great  charader  by 
*'  cunningly  concealing  the  cathartic  they 
*'  ufed  in  this  cafe ;  for  it  muft  be  noted, 
*'  that  whilil  the  medicine  operates,  the 
*'  patient  feels  no  pain  at  all,  or  but  a  flight 
*'  one;  and  if  a  courfe  of  purgatives  be 

continued  for  fome  days,  without  the 
**  intervention  of  a  recent  fit,  the  prefect 
*'  fit  will  foon  go  off;  but  the  patient  will 
'*  fufFer  greatly  afterwards,  by  the  fudden 
**  tumult  occafioned  by  this  agitation  of 
•*  the  humours.'' 

So  clear  and  pofitive  evidence,  from  fo 
accurate  and  faithful  an  obferver  as  Syden- 
ham, made  fuch  an  impreflfion  on  gouty 
■people  and  regular  praditioners,  that  the 
gout  was  left  to  patience  and  flannel  for 
many  years.  Such  was  the  fituation  of 
things  in  this  country,  when  Dr.  Cheyne 
"ventured  to  treat  the  gout  according  to  art; 
and  although  he  was  not,  at  all  times,  able 
to  '^ure  the  gout,  yet  by  proper  diet,  ex- 
"eraiVe,  and  a  few  remedies,  he  was  able  to 
f)7ocure  great  relief,  and  prevent  many  of 
"tl  ■  '  nsiferies,  which  this  difeafe,  left  to 
'^iiaca-e,  always  produces. 

Sydenham,'* 
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*«  Sydenham,"  fays  Cheyne,  in  his  Trea- 
tlfe  on  the  Gout,  p.  22.  "  otherwife  a  mofl: 

accurate  obferver  of  nature,  and  a  moft 
*'  judicious  praditioner,  has  been  the  occa- 
"  fion,  I  think,  of  a  great  miftake  in  the 
"  management  of  the  gout,  by  forbidding 
*'  almoft  all  evacuations,  either  in  the  fit, 
*'  or  in  the  intervals,  for  fear  of  weaken- 
*'  ing  the  conftitution. 

"  There  are  two  feafons,  to  wit,  fpring 
**  and  fall,  when  the  periodical  fits  of  re- 
*'  gular  gouts  commonly  happen,  which  I 
*'  confider  as  cardinal  and  critical  difcharges, 
*'  under  general  and  mechanical  influences, 
"  for  purifying  the  blood,  and  difcharging 
"  the  gouty  falts :  in  thefe  nature  is  no 
"  more  to  be  difturbed  (I  mean  as  to 
*'  purging)  than  in  the  monthly  purgations 
*'  of  the  fex  ;  at  that  time,  however,  a  con- 
"  ftant,  uniform,  gentle  perfpiration  may 
**  be  promoted,  not  only  with  fafety,  but 
**  with  great  advantage  to  the  fick. 

"  But  in  the  flight,  flying  touches  of  tKe 
"  gout,  out  of  thefe  feafons,  and  in  the  in- 
"  tervals  of  the  fits,  gentle,  warm,  fl:o- 
"  machic  purges  will  be  an  excellent 
*'  remedy  to  fend  thefe  a-going,  to  leflien 
*'  the  real  fits,  and  lengthen  the  intervals. 

"  A  perfon  out  of  the  pain  and  infiam- 
*'  mation  of  the  fits,  and  in  their  intervals 
(except  his  natural  difpofition  to  breed 

**  another 
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^*  another  fit)  is,  to  all  intentions  of  medi- 
"  cine,  the  fame  as  a  well  perfon;  where- 

fore  the  general  and  dired  methods  of 
**  relieving  the  gout  are,  in  the  fits  a  gen- 
**  tie,  uniform,  continued  perfpiration,  or 

breathing  fweat;  and  in  the  intervals, 

labour,  exercife,  regimeUi  and  gentle,  fto- 

machic  purges." 

For  many  years  I  have  attended  to  the 
efFed:  of  evacuations  in  gouty  people,  and 
I  am  certain  that  the  heft  way  of  emptying 
them  is  by  abftemious  diet,  and  hard  ex-* 
ercife.  By  thefe  means  perfifted  in  during 
the  intervals,  we  are  able  to  prevent  adding 
frefh  fuel  to  the  fire  ;  what  may  remain 
after  a  fit  is  more  eafily  conceded,  and 
more  readily  expelled ;  by  thefe  means  the 
fibres  preferve  their  tone,  and  the  organs 
their  natural  fundions ;  fo  that  a  perfon 
living  as  all  gouty  people  oughr,  will  not 
require  much  purging  in  the  intervals,  and 
flill  lefs  in  the  fits  of  regular  gout;  which 
will  gradually  become  lefs  frequent,  more 
regular,  briik,  eifedual,  and  of  fliorter 
duration:  but  gouty  perfons,  living  as  peo- 
ple of  opulence  generally  do  in  this  coun- 
try, muft  colled  much  gouty  matter  in  the 
intervals  ;  the  whole  habit  becomes  loaded, 
the  fibres  relaxed,  the  organs  foft  and  en- 
large^  ;  the  fits  irregular,  languid  and  pro- 
traded,  and  feldom  effedual  in  clearing 

the 
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the  conftitution :  In  fuch  indeed  Cheyne's 
method  is  often  required,  and  by  a  Ikilful 
ufe  of  it,  fome  advantage,  and  much  relief 
may  be  expected  ;  for  Cheyne  is  in  the  right 
when  he  fays,  that  a  perfon  out  of  the  paia 
and  inflammation  of  the  fits,  or  in  their  in- 
tervals (except  his  natural  difpofition  to 
breed  another  fit),  is,  to  all  the  intentions  of 
medicine,  the  fame  as  a  well  perfon.  But 
more  of  this  in  the  next  Chapter,  when 
wp  come  to  confider  the  complicated  gout ; 
or  the  gout  mixed  with  other  difeafes. 

Forced  Siveats  hicrtfid. 

At  prefent  I  will  go  on,  with  Sydenham, 
to  confider  the  effects  of  forcing  fweat,  to 
carry  off  the  pescant  matter  by  the  fkin, 
during  the  ferrentia ;  or  in  the  fit  of  regular 
and  fingle  gout,  viz.  Syden.  p.  477.  fee  26, 

**  Finally,  the  carrying  off  the  peccant 
"  matter  by  fweat  is  manifeftly  prejudicial, 
**  though  in  a  lefs  degree  than  either  bleeding^ 
**  or  purging  ;  for  though  it  does  not  repel 
"  the  morbific  matter  to  the  vifcera,  but 
*'  contrariwife,  propel  it  into  the  habit,  it  is, 
*'  notwithftanding,  detrimental  for  thefe 
*'  reafons: 

"  Firft,  during  the  intervals  of  the  fit  it 
*'  forces  the  humours  which  are  as  yet 
**  crude,  and  not  fitted  for  a  due  feparation, 

*'  upon 
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"  upon  the  limbs,  and  thus  oecafions  a  fit 
**  before  its  time,  and  in  oppofition  to  na- 
ture.    2dly,  The  forcing  a  fweat  in  the 
*'  fit  throws  and  fixes  the  matter  too  pow- 
*'  erfuly  upon  the  part  afFeded,  at  the  fame 
time  occafioning  intolerable  pain  ;  and  if 
*'  there  be  a  greater  quantity  thereof  than 
**  can  be  received  by  the  part  affeded,  it 
immediately  throws  it  upon  fome  other 
**  parts,  and  thus  raifes  a  violent  ebullition 
**  of  the  blood  and  other  juices  :  and  if  the 
body  abounds  confiderably  with  a  ferous 
matter  generative  of  the  gout,  an  apo- 
*'  plexy  is  hereby  endangered.    An  indi- 
"  ^^zoK  may  do  the  fame.    Hence  there- 
"  fore  it  is  very  dangerous  in  this,  as  in 
moft  other  difeafes,  to  force  out  a  fweat 
*'  by  violence,  or  beyond  that  degree  of 
*'  concodion,  which  the  humours  to  be 
"  carried  off  have  fpontaneoufly  acquired. 
*'  The  excellent  aphorifin  of  Hippocrates, 
"  intimating  that  conceded  and  not  crude 
"  matters  are  to  be  evacuated,  relates  to 
fweating  as  well  as  purging ;  as  appears 
*'  manifeftly  from  that  fweat  which  ordi- 
*'  narily  terminates  the  paroxyfm  of  inter- 
*'  mittents;  this,  if  moderate,  and  propor- 
"  tioned  to  the  quantity  of  febrile  matter 
concoded  by  the  preceding  fit,  relieves 
the  patient  confiderably  ;  but  if  it  be 
"  promoted  beyond  the  limits  prefcribed  by 
3  *'  nature. 
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"  nature,  by  keeping  the  patient  conftantly 
"  in  bed,  a  continued  fever  thence  arifes, 
**  and  inftead  of  extinguifhing  the  former 
*'  heat  a  new  one  is  kindled. 

"  So  in  the  gout,  the  gentle  breathing 
**  fweat  that  generally  comes  on  fpontane- 
"  oufly  in  the  morning  after  each  of  the 
*'  fmall  fits,  of  which,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
"  ferved,  the  cardinal  fit  is  compofed,  eafes 
"  the  pain  and  reftlefsnefs  that  tormented 
"  the  patient  fo  much  in  the  night ;  but 

contrariwife,  if  this  gentle  moifture,  which 
*'  is  naturally  of  a  fhort  duration,  be  vio- 

lently  forced,  and  continued  longer  than 
"  the  quantity  of  the  conco£tfd  morbific 
*'  matter  requires,  the  difeafe  is  thereby 
"  increafed. 

"  In  this  therefore,  and  all  other  difeafes 
*'  that  I  have  met  with,  excepting  only  the 
"  plague,  it  is  nature's  province,  more  than 
"  the  phyfician's,  to  excite  fweat,  as  we 
*'  cannot  pofiibly  learn  how  much  matter 
"  i-s  already  prepared  for  fuch  afeparation; 
"  nor  confequently  what  method  is  to  be 
*'  taken  to  promote  fweat  uuith  advantage."' 

In  the  Chapter  on  the  Angma  Maligna^ 
which  Sydenham  never  faw,  and  afterwards 
in  the  Effity  on  the  Pefl;ilential  Fever,  I  have 
explained  the  effedt  of  forcing  a  fweat ;  and 
given  feveral  oblervations  to  determine  the 
difeafes  in  which  this  practice  is  falutary; 

the 
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the  degree  to  which  it  may  be  carried  with 
advantage;  when  and  how  it  ought  be  al- 
tered ;  and  what  is  proper  to  be  done  imme- 
diately after  fuch  a  falutary  fweat.  But  in 
the  gout  I  never  faw  much  advantage  from 
forcing  fweat,  or  even  promoting  it  to  a  very 
great  degree:  I  have  however  feen  many 
cafes  in  which  cordial  medicines,  ftrong 
wine,  and  even  fpirituous  liquors,  were  re- 
quired ;  but  that  was  in  irregular  gouts. 
The  matter  of  the  gout  requires  long  coc- 
tion,  as  appears  by  the  long  duration  of  the 
terrentia,  and  even  of  the  fits ;  and  although 
fome  part  of  it  may  be  fubtile  and  volatile, 
the  greater  part  is  grofs,  faline  and  vifcous, 
as  is  evident  by  looking  on  the  grofs,  atrabi- 
lious habits  who  are  the  moft  liable  to  it. 

Venery  hurtful. 

There  is  another  evacuation  which  de- 
ferves  the  confideration  of  gouty  people,  I 
mean  venery;  here  again  Sydenham  gives 
my  idea  very  nearly,  viz.  p.  477,  fee.  51. 
"  With  refpedt  to  venery,"  fays  he,  "  if  the 
**  gouty  perfon  be  in  years,  and  fo  deftitute 
"  of  a  fufficient  fhare  of  fpirits  to  promote 
**  the  digeflions,  and  the  folid  parts  confe- 
quently  too  much  debilitated  and  relaxed, 
without  any  afTiftant  from  this  deftrudive 
**  quarter;  in  this  cafe^  I  fay,  it  is  as  im- 

*'  prudent 
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^'  prudent  for  fuch  a  man,  in  my  opinion, 

to  indulge  thofe  pleafures,  as  it  would 
**  be  for  a  perfnn,  after  having  engaged  to 
*'  go  a  long  journey,  to  fpend  all  his  ftock 
"  of  provilions  before  fetting  out.  More- 
**  over,  befides  the  mifchief  lie  does  himfelf 
*'  for  want  of  retraining  the  languid  in- 
*'  clinations  of  declining  old  age,  he  lofes 
**  the  great  privilege  of  enjoying  that  ex- 
"  quifite  fatifcfadion  vv^hich  by  the  particular 
*'  indulgence  of  nature,  is  referved  for  the 
"  agied  only ;  who,  towards  the  period  of 
*'  their  lives,  are  freed  from  the  violence  of 
*'  thofe  paffions,  which,  like  fo  many  favage 

beafts,  preyed  upon  them  perpetually  in 
*'  youth;  the  gratification  of  them  being 
"  by  no  means  an  equivalent  for  the  long 

train  of  evils,  which  either  accompany  or 
«  follow  it." 

The  regulating  this  evacuation  deferves 
more  attention  than  is  commonly  paid  to  it ; 
it  is  a  fecretion  and  excretion  necelTary  for 
the  health  of  men  and  women,  according  to 
their  particular  conRiturions  and  time  of 
life.  Soon  after  fifty,  in  the  generality  of 
both  fexes,  natural  vigour  decreafes,  and 
defire  will  keep  pace  with  it,  if  not  kept  up 
by  habit  or  foolifh  pradices.  The  defire 
that  arifes  from  natural  vigour  only  ought 
to  be  gratified  ;  it  does  not  deprels,  but  ex- 
hilarates the  fpirits  ;  it  will  not  retard,  but 
D  promote 
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promote  digeflion,  and  all  the  falutary  fe- 
cretions  and  excretions.  And  this  is  the 
criterion  :  every  evacuation  that  refrefhes 
is  falutary ;  and  on  the  contrary,  what  de- 
preffcs  the  fpirits  is  improper :  but  if  a  man, 
long  after  the  decline  of  life,  fhould  irritate 
his  deiires  by  conneding  himfelf  with  a 
young  woman, or  with  a  variety  of  women,  or, 
what  is  flill  worfe,  ufe  fuch  external  and 
internal  provocatives  as  are  pradlifed  in 
great  cities ;  then  indeed  he  may  expect 
fome  of  the  worft  nervous  fymptoms,  of 
which  I  have  feen  inftances;  watchfulnefs, 
lofs  of  appetite,  lofs  of  fight,  memory^  (^'c, 

SECTION  V. 

A  Digrejfion, 

IN  confidering  all  that  Sydenham  has 
faid  on  the  fubject  of  evacuations  in  gouty 
habits,  it  appears  to  me,  that  in  the  early 
part  of  life,  he  had  treated  the  gout  accord- 
ing fo  the  fymptoms  thereof,  as  he  had 
done  other  depuratory,  humorrhal  fevers, 
by  bleeding,  vomiting,  purging  and  fweat- 
ing.  But  after  many  trials,  and  finding 
that  his  endeavours  to  cure,  or  even  to  pro- 
cure relief,  had  only  ferved  to  exafperate 
the  whole  difeafe ;  he  rightly  concluded 
that  the  gout,  although  it  was  a  remitting, 

I  depu- 


depuratory  fever,  yet  it  was  /ui  geneiisy 
and  very  different  from  all  the  other  fevers 
he  had  feen. 

This  naturally  led  him  into  a  digreffion  on 
fevers  in  general,  by  way  of  contraft ;  di- 
viding the  whole  into  three  great  clalfes : 
that  is,  in  my  language,  the  common  fevers ; 
the  fevers  from  contagion ;  and  the  fevers 
that  come  at  the  end  of  a  chronic  difeafe. 
The  fevers  from  contagion  have  very  fhort 
terrentia-^  the  natural  common  fevers  have 
terrentia  of  fome  days ;  but  the  laft  clafs 
have  terrentia  of  weeks,  nay  months,  which 
do  not  threaten  immediate  danger;  till  at 
laft  the  offending  matter  becomes  acrid,  and 
irritates  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a  fever  is 
brought  on,  and  nature  is  obliged  to  fum- 
mon  all  her  powers,  and  bring  the  whole  to 
a  final  ilTue  by  one  violent  effort. 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  to  produce  a  fever 
there  muftbe  an  irritating caufe;  and  the  de- 
gree of  fever  will  depend  partly  on  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  that  caufe ;  partly  on  the 
nature  and  number  of  the  parts  ftimulated  ; 
partly  on  the  conftitution  and  natural  irrita- 
bility of  the  patient ;  partly  on  his  general 
ftate  of  health  at  the  time  of  applying  the 
ftimulus  ;  and  many  other  circumftances 
that  may  take  place  at  that  time  ;  fo  that  the 
fame  caufe  may  occafion  a  great  variety  of 
fever  in  different  people,  or  in  the  fame 
perfon  at  different  times.  Hence  a  much, 
"  D  2  gicat 
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greater  number  of  names  have  been  giveA 
to  fevers,  than  there  are  real  Genera  of 
them  exirting.  I  have  feen  all  the  fevers 
mentioned  by  obfervators,  except  the  plague ; 
and  they  may  all  be  comprehended  under 
one  or  other  of  thefe  three  clafles  mentioned 
by  Sydenham  in  this  fhort  digreffion  froiri 
the  fubjed  of  the  gout. 

The  firft  clafs  comprehends  all  thofe  fe- 
vers which  arife  from  the  fenfible  qualities 
of  the  air,  and  thofe  alterations  which  are 
produced  by  the  change  of  the  feafons,  every 
year,  in  regular  fucceffion.  Thefe  I  call 
the  common  fevers  ;  Sydenham  calls  them 
intercurrent,  as  aflFeding  particular  perfons 
only;  and  alfo  fporadic,  as  being  fcattered 
all  over  the  kingdom  at  the  fame  feafon  :  of 
them  I  have  given  a  fhort  difculTion  in  the 
firft  volume  of  my  Obfervations. 

The  fecond  contains  all  the  fevers  arifing 
from  contagion.  In  the  fecond  and  third  vo- 
lumes of  my  Obfervations,  1  have  given  a 
Ihort  difcufiion  of  fuch  of  them,  as,  in  my 
opinion,  had  not  been  completely  difculTed 
by  others.  Thefe  Sydenham  called  epide- 
mic, becaufe,  in  the  quarter  where  any  of 
them  breaks  out,  as  far  as  the  contagion 
fpreads,  it  lays  hold  of  v/hole  families  to- 
gether ;  whilft  the  fever  of  the  feafon  in  the 
fame  quarter,  is  to  be  feen  in  fome  few 
perfons  only,  that  is  fporadic,  fo  long  as  th^ 
contagion  rages. 

The 
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The  third  clafs  contains  fuch  fevers  as 
arife  from,  and  are  preceded  by,  a  tedious 
ftate  of  bad  health,  like  long  terrent'ia  ;  one 
is  neither  well,  nor  very  ill,  for  a  confider-^ 
able  length  of  time;  till  at  laft  the  confti-^ 
lution  undergoes  an  alteration ;  morbific 
matter  is  accumulated,  and  fome  fort  of 
fever  becomes  abfolutely  necelTary  to  pre- 
vent a  total  deftrudion. 

*'  But,  fays  Sydenham,  p.  484,  fee.  3^. 

chronic  difeafes,  if  not  hereditary^  com- 
*'  monly  originate  from  an  indigeftion 

of  the  humours.  For  when  the  Jiamina 
^'  'v'lte  are  much  debilitated,  and  in  a  mian- 

ner  worn  out  either  by  age,  or  by  re- 

markable  and  continual  irregularities  in 
*'  the  ufe  of  the  fix  non-naturals,  efpecially 
*'  with  relation  to  food  and  drink  ;  or  if 

the  fecretory  vefTels  be  fo  far  vveakened, 

as  to  be  no  longer  able  to  perform  their 
*'  appointed  offices  of  cleanfing  the  blood, 

and  carrying  off  its  fuperfluities  ;  in  all 
"  thefe  cafes,  a  greater  quantity  of  humour^ 
*'  being  collefted  in  the  body  than  can  be 
*'  digefted  by  the  flrength  of  nature,  thefe, 

by  long  continuance  in  the  veffels,  im- 
*'  dergo  various  fermentations  and  putre- 
*'  fadions  ;  and  at  length  appear  in  a  fpe- 
**  cies,  occafioning  different  difeafes,  accord- 
*'  ing  as  they  are  varioufly  vitiated  or  de- 
*'  praved.     And  as  thefe  vitiated  juices 

.differ  from  one  another,  fo  they  fall 
D  3  *'  upoa 
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**  Upon  the  particular  part  that  is  beft  fitted 
"  to  receive  them;  and  there  they  gradually 
**  manifeft  thofe  numerous  fymptoms, 
*'  which  ordinarily  proceed,  partly  from 
*'  the  nature  of  fuch  juices,  and  partly 
*'  from  the  irregular  motions  excited  in  the 
**  parts  affeded  ;  both  which,  in  conjunc- 

tion,  conftitute  that  irregularity  of  nature, 
"  which  is  chara£lerifed  with  the  name  of 

fome  difeafe,  and  attended  ivifh  fymptoms 

peculiar  to  it. 

*'  Hence,  ceteris  paribus,  old  people  are 
"  mod  liable  to  this  clafs  of  difeafes ;  and 
"  require  lefs  food^  longer  fajiing,  and  more 

regular  exercife  than  young  people  :  Hence 
*'  people  of  a  fedentary  life    require  lefs 

foodf  longer  fafting^  ivarmer  reforatives^ 
*'  and  fJjorter  feeps  than  labouring  aBive 
*'  people :  Hence  damp  weather,  and  the 

winter  feafon,  is  moft  apt  to  create  thofe 

morbific  colledions  ;  although  the  eff'eds 
**  of  them  are  not  always  felt  before  the 
*'  approach  of  fpring." 

But  when  the  gout  becomes  inveterate, 
the  gouty  pains  begin  as  foon  as  the  wea- 
ther becomes  cold,  and  continue  the  whole 
winter  :  ftill,  however,  every  real  fit  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  diforder  of  the  ftomach,  and  thofe 
other  fymptoms  of  an  atrabilious  conftitu- 
tlon,  to  which  I  give  the  name  of  the  ter- 
rentia  fbris  podagric  a. 

'  The 
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The  chronic  diftemper,  then,  is  the  origi- 
nal caufe  of  all  ;  by  it  the  morbific  matter 
is  fabricated  ;  that  matter  colleded,  and 
much  vitiated,  produces  the  terrentia ;  and 
the  fit,  or  fever,  is  only  the  neceffary  confe- 
quence,  and  indeed  I  may  fay,  the  only  cure 
of  thofe  terrentia  ;  for  after  the  gouty  mat- 
ter is  fabricated  and  colleded  to  that  degree, 
fo  as  to  produce  the  terrentia,  we  do  not 
find  that  the  ufe  of  other  evacuations  is 
falurary,  nor  quite  adequate,  without  a  fit. 
But  before  I  proceed  to  the  fpecial  method 
of  treating  the  terrentia,  I  muft  difcufs  the 
ufe  and  abufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  and  milk 
diet,  in  the  generality  of  gouty  people. 

SECTION  VI. 

Strong  Liquors. 

"  GOUTY  perfons,  fays  Sydenham,  p. 

492,  fee.  47,  fhould  make  it  a  rule,  to  drink 
*'  fuch  liquors  as  will  not  inebriate  if  drank 
"  in  a  large  quantity,  or  injure  the  ftomach 
**  by  their  chilnefs;  of  this  kind,  as  I  before 
*'  hinted,  is  our  common  fmall  beer  ;  and 
"  in  all  other  countries  a  fimilar  liquor  may 
"  be  prepared  by  diluting  wine  well  with 
*'  water.  As  to  water  alone,  I  elleem  it 
*•  crude  and  pernicious,  to  fuch  as  have 
D  4  "  kini 
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'*  been  accujlomed  to  very  jlrong  liquors,  and 
*'  have  found  it  fo  to  my  cofi:  ;  but  young 
*^  perfons  may  drink  it  with  fafety  ;  and  it 
**  is  at  this  day  the  common  drink  of  the 
**  greateft  part  of  mankind,  who  are  hap- 
*'  pier  in  their  poverty,  than  we  with  all 
"  our  luxury  and  abundance. 

*'  This  is  confirmed  by  the  great  num- 
*'  ber  of  difeafes  with  which  we  are  afflided 
"  upon  this  account,  as  the  flone,  gout, 
*'  apoplexy,  palfy,  &c.  befides  the  ipjury 
**  done  to  the  mind,  in  being  drove  from 
*'  its  natural  redlitude  by  the  difturbance 
**  which  the  fiery  fpirits  of  fuch  liquors, 
"  together  v^^ith  the  animal  fpirits  which  af- 
*'  fift  the  thinking  powers,  occafion  ;  by 
*'  volatilizing  the  mind  too  much,  and  fug- 
*'  gefiing  vain  and  idle  notions,  inftead  of 
**  folid  and  weighty  reafonings  ;  and  thus 
*'  at  length  rendering  us  drolls  and  buffoons 
**  inftead  of  wife  men  ;  between  which  the 
**  difference  is  almofh  as  great,  as  between 
**  fubftance  and  a  fhadow  *. 

The 

*  This  idea  of  volatilizing  the  thinking  faculties, by 
the  bufe  of  fpirituous  liquors, brings  to  my  remembrance 
wh  t  I  have  obferved  among  the  modern  riotous  wine- 
bib '•er*  ;  who,  by  talking  blafphemy  and  treafon,  have 
pair  d  for  men  of  wit  and  underftanding  among  their 
ignorant,  profane  companions  and  abettors;  but  on 
feri  )us  examination,  were  only  the  volatile,  thoughtlef^ 
fgns  of  intoxicatiun. 
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The  dally  and  conftant  ufe  of  ftrong  \U 
quors  as  a  part  of  diet,  is  certainly  very 
pernicious ;  whereas,  if  they  were  ufed  as 
medicine  only,  they  might  be  of  great  fer- 
•vice  on  many  occafions,  Ikilfully  and  pror 
perly  adminiftered,  according  to  the  exi- 
gency of  the  cafe ;  which  advantage  is 
chiefly  loft  by  the  continual  ufe  of  them, 
even  in  moderation. 

But  it  muft  be  noted,  that  cuftom  is  a  fe-f 
cond  nature,  and  (^uick  tranfitions  will  not 

In  religion  they  are  ill  informed,  prophane  and 
blafphemous ;  in  morality,  profligate  and  abandoned, 
without  fhame,  honour  or  truth  ;  without  reverence  to 
God,  and  deftitute  of  love  or  gratitude  to  either  man 
or  woman,  and  of  every  principle  that  ought  to  influ- 
ence or  direct  the  condu6t  of  a  rational,  thinking  per- 
fon.  In  the  management  of  their  own  aff^airs,  they  are 
diforderly  fpendthrifts,  and  foon  become  defperate 
gamblers  and  fwindlers,  being  deprived  of  property, 
credit,  or  refource.  Their  toothlefs,  bloated  counte- 
nances mark  the  difeafed  ftate  of  their  rotten  carcafes  ; 
reduced  to  a  ftinking  mafs  of  corruption,  even  before 
death.  In  fliort,  as  they  are  the  moft  prating,  noify, 
impudent,  and  afiuming,  fo  they  are  the  moft  truly 
defpicable,  worthlefs,  difeafed  and  wretched  of  all 
living  creatures. 

Such  are  the  riotous  drunkards  among  the  gentry 
of  this  age  ;  but  among  the  lower  fort  of  people,  1 
may  venture  to  fay,  that  almoft  all  the  crimes  com- 
mitted every  day,  are  only  the  effecSls  of  the  abufe  of 
fpirituous  liquors  ;  and  very  much  of  the  difeales  and 
Bfiifery  of  the  poor  people  arife  from  the  fame  caufe, 
befides  the  deftrudtion  occafioned  among  poor  women 
and  their  ofFspring  !  I  yvilh  there  was  no  ftrong  drink 
\n  all  this  kingdoni. 

a^re^ 
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agree  with  weak  or  worn  conflitutlons.  In 
thefe.all  alterations  muft  be  made  gradually, 
and  with  much  circumfpedion,  always  at- 
^tending  carefully  to  the  juvantia  and  lixden' 
tia,  according  to  the  great  variety  of  con- 
ftitutions. 

SECTION  VII. 

Milk  Diet. 

.  «  A  MILK  DIET,  fays  Sydenham,  p. 
**  fee.  45.  or  the  drinking  of  milk, 

either  as  it  comes  from  thecov/,  or  boiled, 
*^  without  adding  any  thing  to  it,  except 
"  perhaps  a  piece  of  bread  once  a  day,  hath 
*'  been  much  ufed  thefe  twenty  years  paft, 
*'  and  hath  done  more  fervice  in  abund- 
**  ance  of  gouty  fubje£ts,  whilft  they  per- 
**  fifted  in  it  exadly,  than  all  other  kinds 
*'  of  remedies :  But  upon  quitting  it,  and  re- 
'*  turning  to  the  ordinary  way  of  living  of 
"  healthy  perfons,  though  they  ufed  the 

mildeft  and  flendereft  diet,  the  gout  im- 
*'  mediately  returned  with  more  violence 
"  than  ever ;  for  as  this  regimen  weakens 
"  the  conftitution,  the  patient  cannot  fo 
"  well  ftruggle  with  the  diftemper  ;  whence 
*'  of  courfe  it  proves  more  dangerous  and 

lading. 

*♦  Whoever 
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Whoever  therefore  intends  to  purfue 
*'  this  regimen,  ought  before-hand  to  con- 
*•  fider  maturely,  whether  he  be  able  to 
"  perfevere  in  it  for  life ;  which  perhaps 
**  he  may  find  too  much  for  him,  though 
**  he  fhould  be  a  perfon  of  great  refolution: 
"  For  I  knew  a  nobleman,  who,  after  liv- 
*'  ing  a  whole  year  on  milk  only  with  much 
"  pleafure,  during  which  time  he  had  one 
"  or  more  motions  every  day,  was  con- 
"  {trained  to  leave  it  off,  becaufe  he  grew 
*'  coftive  on  a  fudden,  the  temper  of  his 
"  body  altered,  and  his  flomach  at  length 
"  naufeated  milk,  though  he  had  ftill  a 
*'  liking  to  it. 

Again  it  is  obfervable,  that  fome  hy- 
*'  pochondriac  perfons,  of  a  grofs  habit  of 
**  body,  or  thofe  who  have  been  long  ufed 
**  to  drink  fpirituous  liquors  freely,  cannot 
*'  bear  milk;  efpecially  if  they  are  fat^ 
bloated^  bilious^  or  fubje^  to  violent  in- 
*'  Jiammations. 

"  Further,  the  fhort  and  fleeting  benefit 
which  thofe  who  can  bear  milk  receive 
*'  from  this  regimen,  is  not  only  derivable 
**  from  its  exceeding  fimplicity  (whence  I 
"  doubt  not  but  water-gruel  may  have  the 
*'  fame  effect,  provided  the  flomach  will 
"  bear  it),  but  from  its  rendering  the  blood 
**  fofter  and  fmoother,  by  blunting  the 
"  fliarp  particles  contained  in  the  mafs: 

«  And 
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'*  And  moreover,  which  I  edeem  the  prin- 
"  cipal  thing,  milk  being  an  aliment  abfo- 
"  lutely  unfit  for  grown  perfons,,  reprefles 
that  turgeflence  or  plenitude  of  the  hu- 
"  mours  which  occafions  the  gout ;  and  for 
"  this  reafon,  the  few  with  whom  it  agrees 
efcape  this  difeafe  fo  long  as  they  live 
upon  milk  only,  but  no  longer. 
*'  For  as  it  runs  directly  counter  to  the 
original  caufe  of  the  gout,  which  is  the 
debility  of  the  digeftions  and  fermenta- 
**  tions ;  it  does  much  more  mifchief  in 
this  refpe^t,  than  benefit  in  the  other  i 
*'  And  for  want  of  attending  fufficiently  to 
*'  "this  particular, fome  inconfiderate  perfons 
have  fallen  into  grofs  and  manifeftly  fa- 
"  tal  errors ;   having,  by  attempting  to 
conquer  the  containing  caufe  of  the  dif' 
*'  eafe,  namely,  the  heat  and  acrimony  of 
the  humours,  defl;royed  the  digeftions, 
^'  and  all  the  natural  fundions." 

If  a  French  anatomift,  or  a  German  che- 
mift,  had  told  me  that  new  milk  was  an  im- 
proper diet,  even  for  gouty  people,  I  fhould 
have  anfwered  them  by  repeating  the  old 
adage,  optimus  anatomicus,  optimus  chemicus^ 
peffhnus  mediciis :  Becaufe  1  know  that  the 
gentlemen  who  expe£t  to  inveftigate  the 
nature  and  cure  of  difeafes  by  thofe  arts, 
are  often  miftaken  themfelves,  and  apt  to 
millead  others :  But  Sydenham's  mode  of 

invefti- 
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inveftigation  was  very  different;  he  depend-* 
ed  on  nothing  but  obfervation  and  matters 
of  fad:;  in  which  he  has  been  fo  fuccefsful, 
that  when  he  is  pointed  and  pofitive,  as  ia 
the  prefent  cafe,  I  always  find  his  obferva- 
tions  well-founded.  The  fa£t  then  is,  That 
new  rnilk,  boiled  or  unboiled,  is,  in  general, 
an  improper  conjiant  diet  for  people  ill  of 
an  inveterate  gout;  and  indeed  when  we 
confider  the  nature  of  new  milk  from  the 
cow,  there  are  many  plain  reafons  why  it 
ftiould.  New  milk  contains  a  certain  por- 
tion of  animal  fat ;  a  confiderable  portion 
of  animal,  coagulable  lymph  ;  a  large  por- 
tion of  water  ;  and  a  quantity  of  faccharine 
vegetable  fait,  fufficient  to  unite  the  whole 
into  a  fmooth,  white,  delicious  liquor. 

By  the  well-known  operation  of  churn- 
ing, the  fat,  or  butter,  is  eafily  feparated 
from  the  milk ;  and  being  kept,  becomes 
fooner,  and  more  confiderably  rank,  than 
vegetable  oils ;  hence  I  call  it  animal  fat, 
not  unlike  fuet.  By  rennette,  or  indeed 
fimple  keeping,  the  lymph  coagulates ;  and 
being  feparated  from  the  whey,  and  expofed 
to  the  air,  it  becomes  putrid  like  blood  ;  and 
therefore  1  call  it  animal  lymph ;  for  I  know 
of  no  vegetable  fluid  that  will  coagulate, 
and  afterwards  putrify  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  cheefe  does. 

The 
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The  refiduum  or  whey,  is  a  mixture  of 
fugar  and  water  ;  I  mean  the  whey  of  but- 
ter milk;  for  the  whey  of  new  milk  contains 
very  much  of  the  oily  part :  this  liquor 
being  expofed  to  the  warm  air,  goes  into  a 
vinous,  and  foon  after  into  a  vinegar  fer- 
mentation, like  the  juice  of  vegetables. 

New  milk,  then,  is  a  mixture  of  animal 
and  vegetable  fubftances,  containing  every 
fpecies  of  nourifhment,  efpecially  a  confi- 
derable  quantity  of  coagulable  lymph,  of 
the  fame  nature  with  the  white  of  egg,  or 
ferum  of  blood  ;  from  which,  uue  believe, 
nutrition  is  chiefly  fabricated  in  the  living 
animal :  for  the  moft  common  idea  of  nu- 
trition is,  that  th^  food  is  digefted  into  a 
thin  pulp  containing  an  imperfect  milk, 
which  being  abforbed  by  the  ladeal  veffels, 
the  remainder  is  evacuated  in  the  form  of 
faeces  :  But  the  imperfeil  milk,  or  c/jyk^  be- 
ing mixed  with  much  animalized  juices,  and 
carried  into  the  blood,  is  firft  converted  into 
real,  coagulable  milk,  then  into  pure  ferum, 
and  finally  into  red  blood,  or  folid  fiber  j 
while  the  rejiduum  of  every  operation  is 
continually  drained  off  through  different 
ftrainers,  and  for  different  purpofes;  till 
fome  part  beiog  rendered  quite  ufelefs,  or 
even  offenfive  to  the  animal  oeconomy,  it  is 
expelled  through  the  various  excretories 
fitted  for  the  purpofe. 

New 
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New  milk  then,  confidered  as  diet,  is  half 
animalized  ;  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline, 
neither  feptic  nor  antifeptic  ;  phlogiftic 
nor  antiphlogiftic  ;  but  a  fubftantial,  firaple 
nourifhment.  It  feems  that,  as  nature  in- 
tended water  for  the  common  drink  of  all 
animals,  fo  milk  is  intended  as  a  pnbulum 
univerjah  for  all  animals,  fo  long  as  they 
keep  health,  and  take  proper  exercife;  for  a 
perfon  who  lives  on  new  milk  requires  much 
exercife,  as  may  be  feen  by  obferving  the 
fucking  animals ;  who  are  more  fpirited, 
playful,  and  adive  than  any  other,  and  re- 
quire much  and  conftant  motion ;  elfe  they 
foon  become  difeafed. 

But  as  foon  as  an  animal  becomes  fickly, 
unable  or  unwilling  to  take  hard  exercife, 
then  new  milk  is  too  rich  a  diet;  for  that 
which  is  moft  proper  for  an  adtive,  healthy 
perfon,  muft  be  improper  for  a  fickly,  un- 
adive  one  :  Hence  the  reafon  why  new^  milk 
difagrees  with  the  generality  of  gouty  peo- 
ple ;  becaufe  they  often  depend  on  the  diet 
alone,  and  negled:  the  hard  exercife  equally 
elTential.  The  difference  of  temperament 
muft  alfo  be  taken  into  the  account ;  for  all 
gouty  people  are  not  exactly  of  the  fame  na- 
tural temperament ;  the  former  difeafes,  the 
fort  of  gout,  and  even  the  different  ftages  of 
it,  muft  be  confidered;  the  terrmtia^  begin- 
ning, ftate,  decline,  and  termination. 

Sup- 
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Suppofe  a  perfon  fubjed  to  inflammation, 
new  milk  would  encreafe  the  fizy  lentor  ; 
but  take  away  the  coagulum,  and  the  whey 
will  anfwer  every  purpofe,  till  the  danger 
from  inflammation  is  removed. 

Suppofe  a  man  bloated,  fat,  and  bilious  ; 
to  make  milk  agree  with  him,  you  muft 
take  aWay  both  the  butter  and  curd  j  and 
give  him  only  the  whey  of  fkimmed  milk, 
or  of  butter-milk,  till  the  bile  is  correded, 
or  evacuated. 

But  fuppofe  a  man  worn  by  pain  and 
hedic  fever,  unable  to  digeft  new  milk  of 
any  kind,  and  yet  in  great  need  of  nutri- 
tious, coagalable  lymph;  in  fuch  a  cafe  he 
will  probably  agree  with  butter- milk;  which 
contains  all  the  coagulable  lymph  of  new 
milk,  fo  mixed  with  vegetable  fait,  fo  dilu- 
ted with  water,  and  fo  broken  by  churning, 
as  to  be  eafily  digefted  by  a  very  weak  fto- 
:  mach ;  for  beating  has  the  fame  efl^edt  on 
/  '  milk,  as  it  has  on  an  egg  ;  that  is,  of  ren- 
dering it  light  on  the  ftomach,  without  alter- 
ing the  nutritious  qualities  of  it.  But  the 
great  advantage  of  churning  is,  taking  a- 
way  the  butter;  which  always  becomes  ran- 
cid in  weak  ftomachs,  although  it  agrees  fo 
well  with  people  in  full  health  and  ftrong 
exercife. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  although  new  milk  is 
proper  only  for  healthy,  adive  people,  yet 

it 
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it  may  be  fo  prepared  as  to  agree  with  in- 
valids alfo;   efpecially  with  the  addition 
of  bread,  fruit,  &c.    And  this  agrees  with 
what  may  be  feen  among  the  poorer  people 
in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  where  they 
are  obliged  to  live  on  milk,  oatmeal,  and 
potatoes,  without  any  variety,  for  a  long 
lifetime  ;  they  are  expofed  to  cold,  hunger, 
and  fatigue;  fleep  on  hard  beds;  are  ill 
covered,  and  ufe  water  for  common  drink : 
Hence  they  are  able  to  digeft  milk  perfedly, 
and'  continue  in  good  health  for  many 
years ;  indeed  milk  is  the  bafis  of  all  their 
difhes.    But  if  by  any  accident  they  con- 
tra6t  a  difeafe,  they  are  obliged  to  part  with 
their  diet  of  new  milk,  and  reduce  their 
food  to  whey  or  water-gruel ;  that  is,  to 
a  diet  much  lighter  and  lefs  nourifhing  than 
milk,  and  not  return  to  milk  till  they  have 
quite  recovered  their  health;  for  Sydenham 
is  miftaken  when  he  thinks  water-gruel 
equal  to  new  milk.    Seeds  indeed  are  more 
nourifhing  than  the  leaves  of  plants,  as 
containing  moft  oil ;  which  appears  from 
the  efFedl  of  feeding  cattle  and  poultry  with 
grain :  gruel,   emulfions,  and  whey,  are 
nearly  equal.    But  to  make  any  emulfion 
of  grain  or  nuts  equally  nouriihing  with 
new  milk,  you  miift  add  the  animalifcd, 
coagulable  lymph,  or  that  which  forms  the 
curd  of  milk.    If  a  man  will  live  on  gruel, 
E  with 
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with  the  addition  of  eggs,  oifters,  crawflfh, 
or  fnails,  then  indeed  his  diet  will  referable 
new  milk. 

The  difli  which  refembles  new  milk  the 
moft,  is  broths  prepared  from  the  flefh  of 
animals,  with  vegetables,  fait,  and  much 
water :  thefe  become  four  by  long  keeping, 
like  milk;  part  with  their  fat  when  cold, 
like  milk  J  and  finally,  curdle  and  become 
four,  not  unlike  milk.  Nothing  admits  of 
fo  much  variety  as  thofe  vegeto-animal 
broths,  which  may  be  fo  prepared  as  to  an- 
fwer  every  purpofe  of  diet,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  bread. 

For  many  years  Montpelier  was  famous 
for  curing  chronic  difeafes,  efpecially  the 
gout ;  owing,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the 
art  of  preparing  a  vafl:  variety  of  medicated 
broths  and  bouiUions^  according  to  rules 
taught  by  the  moft  able  phyficians  of  thofe 
days,  when  Montpelier  flourifhed  as  the 
oldeft  and  beft  fchool  of  medicine  then  in 
Europe. 

New  milk  and  ftrong  foups  will  not 
agree  with  weak  ftomachs ;  but  butter-milk 
and  fmall  broths  may.  In  general,  the 
milk-eaters  allow  themfelves  too  great  a 
quantity ;  and  even  Dr.  Cheyne,  when  he 
reduced  his  fat  by  the  whey  of  butter-milk, 
i.  e.  "wigg^  allowed  himfelf  fuch  a  quantity 
of  fruit,  roots,  greens,  and  bread,  as  no 
i  ftomach 
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ftomach  but  his  would  digeft :  the  quantity 
therefore  deferves  confideration,  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  our  food. 

SECTION  VIII. 

The  Nature  of  different  Suhjlances  in  ufi 
as  a  Part  of  Diet^  (^'c. 

HAVING  difqufled  the  fluids  in  com- 
mon ufe,  it  now  remains  that  we  fhould 
confider  the  more  folid  part  of  diet,  with 
I  regard,  i  ft,  to  quality ;  adly,  quantity  ;  and, 
3dly,  the  proper  feafons  of  eating,  as  far 
as  experience,  in  the  generality  of  gouty 
fubje£ls,  can  dire£t  us. 

i      I  ft.  With  regard  to  the  quality:  Themoft 
rich,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  the  moft  grofs  of 
all  eating,  is  the  raw  fat  and  flefti  of  ftall- 
fed  animals ;  and  that  in  dired:  proportion 
to  the  rawnefs  and  fatnefs  thereof:  the 
next  is,  difties  prepared  from  the  fat  and 
blood  of  animal  flefti,  fuch  as  jelly  broths, 
and  ftrong  gravy  foups  ;  then  butter  and 
cheefe,  or  the  fat  and  gravy  (if  I  may  fo 
1  fpeak)  of  new  milk.  Vegeto-animal  broths, 
I  and  new  milk,  may  be  accounted  folid  food, 
I  becaufe  they  are  quite  fufficient  nourifti- 
1  ment,  without  any  addition,  to  any  perfon 
I  in  moderate  exercife :  in  general^  white  flefli 
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is  lighter  than  black  iie£h  ;  and  young  ani- 
mals are  more  delicate  than  old  ones;  the 
lighteft  of  all  animal  food  is  the  flefh  of 
animals  confined  within  fliells  ;  the  gene- 
rality of  fifli ;  and  tripe,  prepared  properly 
without  the  fat. 

The  more  ravenous  the  animal,  and  the 
fl:ronger  he  is,  the  lefs  tender  is  his  flefh ; 
and  what  we  fay  of  land  animals,  is  alfo 
true  of  water  animals  in  general,  or  with  a 
few  exceptions. 

Of  vegetables,  the  difhes  prepared  from, 
nuts,  grain,  and  feeds,  are  the  moft  fub- 
flantial  nouriiliment ;  and  next  to  them,  the 
fweet  efculent  roots  are  more  nourifhing 
than  the  leaves  of  plants,  excepting  only 
the  colevv^orr,  and  its  kinds ;  perhaps  the 
young  {hoots  of  the  bread-tree,  or  cabbage- 
tree,  or  fome  fruits  not  in  common  ufe 
amongft  us ;  for  all  our  fruits,  when  come 
to  maturity,  afford  the  lighteft  of  all  nou- 
rifhment,  except  the  pure  whey  of  milk, 
and  the  leaves  of  plants. 

Butter-milk  is  a  fpecies  of  nourifhment 
Jul  generis:  in  the  cafes  w^here  it  is  required, 
I  know  no  fiiccedaneum  for  butter-milk,  juft 
upon  the  turn. 

By  varying  aad  compounding  thefe  dif- 
ferent fubilances  according  to  art,  much 
may  be  done  to  correcft  the  errors,  and  fup- 
ply  the  defefls  in  a  conftitution  j  for  in 

judging 
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judging  of  the  quality  of  food,  we  are  to 
confider,  not  only  what  digefts  eafily,  but 
alfo  what  affords  that  fort  of  nourifliment 
which  the  particular  cafe  requires. 

2dly.  With  regard  to  quantity,  every 
one  muft  judge  for  himfelf ;  the  moft  that 
any  man  can  require  is  the  allowance  of 
an  able  feaman;  and  the  very  fhort  allow- 
ance on  which  feamen  have  been  obliged 
to  live,  on  fome  occafions,  will  tell  how 
little  is  required  to  fubfifi:  an  hard  working 
man,  as  every  feaman  muft  be,  efpecially 
in  bad  weather.  Now  we  all  know,  that 
viduals  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  and  duration  of  labour,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  ;  how  little  and  how 
light  then  ought  to  be  the  diet  of  an  opu- 
lent citizen  of  London  ?  The  grolfeft  diet 
ought  to  be  the  leaft  in  quantity. 

The  capacity  of  the  ftomach  depends 
upon  habit.  A  man  may,  by  frequent  dif- 
tenfion,  ftretch  his  ftomach  beyond  the 
natural  fize ;  and  indeed  a  big  belly  is  now 
fo  common  to  us,  that  we  hardly  confider 
it  as  any  very  great  deformity;  more  than 
the  Piedmontefe  do  their  gouatre^  or  prodi- 
gious fweliing,  round  their  chaps. 

I  wiQi  all  reafonable  people  to  confider, 
th:it  they  ought  to  e.it  enou3;h  to  recruit 
the  tear  and  wear  only,  and  not  to  feed 
themlelves  like  cattle,  whofe  value  is  their 
E  3  weight. 
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weight.  I  believe  the  beft  general  rule  is, 
to  eat  of  one  thing  only  in  one  repaft,  and 
then  the  appetite  will  feldom  deceive;  but 
one  is  in  great  danger  of  an  indigeftiori 
from  variety;  and  frequent  indigeftions  will 
breed  chronic  difeafes,  and  fo  forth. 

3dly.  As  to  the  proper  feafons  for  eat- 
ing our  principal  meal,  let  us  take  the 
advantage  of  Sydenham's  obfervation,  as 
far  as  he  gives  it,  p.  488,  fee.  44. 

*'  As  to  the  times  of  eating,"  fays  he, 
"  only  dining  is  necelTary;  for  as  the  night 
*'  fliould  feem  peculiarly  defigned  to  digeft 
*'  the  humours,  it  would  be  wrong  to  wafte 
*'  that  time  in  digefting  the  aliment.  For 
"  this  reafon,  gouty  perfons  (hould  forbear 
*'  fuppers;  but  they  may  drink  a  large 
*'  draught  of  fmall  beer,  as  being  gene- 
"  rally  fubjedl  to  the  ftone  in  the  kidnies, 
**  which  this  liquor  may  prevent.'' 

At  all  times  and  feafons,  I  am  certain, 
it  is  improper,  for  gouty  people,  to  eat  folid 
food  after  dinner ;  but  very  early  in  the 
morning  they  may  eat  a  good  Ijafon  of 
panado  or  gruel,  with  new  milk,  and  a 
flice  of  bread  ;  or  tea  or  cocoa,  or  water- 
chocolate  with  milk,  fugar,  and  dry  bread, 
by  way  of  breakfaft;  eat  fruit  v\fith  bread, 
and  drink  aglafs  of  water,  by  way  of  lunch- 
eon, at  noon;  and  end  the  day  by  a  plain 
dinner  at  a  late  hour,  fuppofe  four  o'clock. 

SECTION 


SECTION  IX. 

Special  Method  of  treating  the  Terrentia, 

IN  cafes  of  incipient  gout,  when  the 
conftitution  has  not  fuffered  from  age  or 
.  infirmity,  the  gouty  feelings  may  be  carried 
off  without  a  fit,  and  the  original  chronic 
difeafe  radically  cured  afterwards,  as  has 
been  faid  in  the  firft  and  third  Chapters  of 
this  Eflay.  But  in  cafes  of  inveterate 
gout,  or  broken  conftitutions,  it  is  always 
difficult,  and  fometimes  impoffible,  to  cure 
the  original  chronic  difeafe,  now  become 
quite  conftitutional. 

In  fuch  cafes,  gouty  matter  will  be  fabri- 
cated, colleded,  and  become  acrid  ;  pro- 
ducing many  troublefome  and  painful 
fymptoms,  called  terrentia  fehr  'is podagric £^ 
which  cannot  be  removed  with  propriety, 
without  a  regular  fit  of  gout,  or  depuratory 
fever  fui  generis,  at  certain  feafons  ;  the 
artificial  evacuations  being  found  infuffi- 
cient  for  the  purpofe,  and  the  frequent  ufe 
of  them,  of  dangerous  confequence,  in 
fach  cafes,  as  has  been  already  obferved. 

The  prefent  queflion  then  is,  fuppofing 
the  m>atter  colleded,  and  the  terrentia  come 
on,  what  can  art  do  to  affifl:  in  concoding 
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and  expelling  this  matter,  with  propriety, 
advantage,  and  effed:^  according  to  the  re- 
gular, common  courfe  of  nature  ? 

In  fuch  a  cafe,  I  fay,  it  is  not  good  prac- 
tice to  endeavour  to  prevent  a  fit  by  large 
bleedings,  nor  by  ftrong  and  repeated 
purges ;  nor  by  a  very  fpare,  low  diet  j  nor 
by  frequent  warm  bathing,  and  fweating 
in  bed  ;  neither  is  it  falutary  to  force  fweat, 
nor  to  precipitate  a  fit  by  powerful  fudo- 
rifics :  but  there  are  three  intentions  of 
affifting  nature,  v/hich  may  be  profecuted 
with  advantage,  during  the  terrentia,  and 
perfifted  in  till  the  formed  fit  takes  place. 

I  ft.  By  a  proper  attention  to  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  ^diet,  the  hours  of  eating, 
fleeping,  and  taking  exercife,  we  may  mo- 
derate the  quantity,  and  coi're6t  the  acri- 
mony of  the  morbid  matter ;  which  intention 
may  be  much  affifted  by  keeping  the  na- 
tural fecretions  and  excretions  in  good 
order  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  it  may  be  ne- 
ceflTary,  in  fome  cafes,  to  give  a  gentle  puke ; 
to  open  the  body  by  a  fmall  dofe  of  the 
fulphur  electuary  going  to  bed ;  to  give  a 
few  grains  of  rhubarb  every  day  before 
dinner  ;  and  to  increafe  the  bed-coverings, 
or  wearing  apparel. 

In  all  cafes  of  low  fpirlts,  loft  appetite, 
or  flatulent  digeftion  of  food,  one  oughi 
to  avoid  far,  butter,  all  raw,  grofs,  or  greafy 
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food,  or  things  of  difficult  digeftion,  fuch 
as  faked  and  fmoked  meat,  &c. 

2dly.  To  affift  nature  in  concoding  the 
morbid  matter,  and  fitting  it  for  expulfion, 
in  weakly  conftitutions,  befides  attention 
fo  diet  and  exercife,  I  have  often  found  it 
necelTary  to  order  an  additional  quantity 
of  wine  after  dinner ;  to  put  fome  wine  in 
all  their  fippings,  and  to  take  fbme  mild, 
cordial  bitters,  with  a  few  drops  of  fteel 
wine  twice  in  the  day ;  and  to  add  feafon- 
ing  to  their  food,  fuch  as  garlic,  onion,  fait, 
and  pepper,  or  muftard. 

3dly.  As  foon  as  the  ftomach  is  eafy, 
the  fpirits  relieved,  and  a  keen  appetite, 
with  a  quick  digeftion  of  vidluals,  come  on, 
then  I  conclude  that  codion  has  partly 
taken  place,  and  that  I  may  look  for  a  fit 
in  a  few  days.  I  flop  all  medicine  there- 
fore, and  think  of  nothing  but  direding 
the  digefted  matter  to  the  lower  extremi- 
ties ;  efpecially  I  order  the  feet  to  be  kept 
warm  in  bed  during  the  ufual  hours  of 
fleep ;  and  to  drink  a  draught  of  wine 
whey,  or  gruel  with  fome  wine  going  to 
bed,  inflead  of  fupper;  by  which  means  I 
exped  to  dilute  and  direft  the  conceded 
matter  towards  thofe  organs  which  are  men: 
proper  for  the  reception  of  gouty  macrer, 
according  to  the  well  known  natural  hiftory 
and  ufual  progrefs  of  the  difeale. 

SECTION 
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SECTION  X. 

Formed  Fit^  how  treated  in  general. 

BEFORE  I  proceed  to  the  fpecial  me- 
thod of  treating  the  formed,  regular  fit  of 
fimple  gout,  I  mufl:  take  notice  of  an  error 
I  have  often  met  with.    Some  people  have 
imagined  that  there  is  a  certain  diet  adapted 
to  the  gout,  in  all  cafes,  ftages,  and  confti- 
tutions  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  diet 
mufi:  be  varied  not  only  according  to  the 
conftitution  of  the  individual,  in  this  as  in 
all  difeafes,  but  the  interval  requires  a  diet 
different  from  the  terrentia ;  the  beginning 
of  the  paroxyfm  different  from  the  termi- 
nation, and  from  the  remiflion  between  two 
paroxyfms ;  and  fo  every  alteration,  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  requires  a  fpecies  of 
diet  fuited  thereto.     Upon   the  perfect 
knowledge  of  this  depends  very  much  the 
dexterity  of  treating  a  regular  fit,  from  be- 
ginning to  end ;  for  in  this  particular  fever 
■we  are  to  fupply,  by  diet  alone,  all  the 
evacuations  and  medicines  commonly  ufed 
in  other  depuratory  fevers,  and  yet  to  render 
it  as  effectual  for  the  purpofe  of  defpu- 
mation. 

In  confidering  the  progrefs  of  a  regular 
cardinal  fit,  1  have  often  compared  the  gout 

to 
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to  the  ague.  '  There  is  one  gout  of  the 
fpring,  and  another  of  the  autumn,  each 
partaking  a  little  of  the  epidemic  conftitu- 
tion  of  thofe  feafons,  like  the  ague  :  it  re- 
mits from  the  beginning,  like  the  ague. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  regular  paroxyfm 
every  twenty  hours,  one  more  confiderable 
than  the  other  alternately,  like  a  double 
tertian  ;  fometimes  there  is  a  good  day,  and 
a  bad  day  alternately,  like  a  fingie  tertian  ; 
fometimes  there  are  two  good  days  between 
every  two  paroxyfms,  like  a  quartan  ;  and 
finally,  there  is  an  abfolute  intermiffion,  or 
abfence  of  fever  towards  the  concluiion. 
The  fwelling  and  tendernefs  of  the  af- 
fjefted  joints  do  not  intermit,  that  is,  the 
febris  in  parte ;  but  the  general  fever,  the 
frigus  febrile^  the  rigor  febrilis^  the  anxietas, 
calor^  Jitis^  pidfus  celer^  i^'C.  do  really  dif- 
appear  during  the  well  days;  and  all  return 
again,  nearly  at  ftated  times. 

This  fever,  then,  ought  to  be  treated 
like  a  peculiar  remitting,  intermitting,  de- 
puratory  fever,  which  does  not  well  bear 
bleeding,  vomiting,  purging,  fweating,  nor 
any  low  livmg,  unlefs  in  the  beginning,  or 
in  fome  particular  cafes  and  conflitutions ; 
in  which,  however,  fome  evacuations  may 
alfo  be  occafionally  neceffary,  as  fhall  be 
explained  in  the  next  Chapter. 

At 
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At  prefenl  I  will  confider  the  fingle,  re- 
gular gout  only  5  and  fimply  narrate  that 
treatment  which  I  have  recommended  for 
feveral  years  paft ;  by  which  the  fits  have 
been  gradually  lliortened,  and  rendered  fo 
effectual  for  the  purpofe  of  depuration, 
that  by  a  ftri£t  attention  to  diet,  air,  ex- 
ercife,  and  mild  ftomachics  afterwards,  the 
intervals  have  been  gradually  more  and 
more  lengthened;  and  finally,  the  cardinal 
fits  reduced,  or,  for  aught  I  at  prefent 
know,  altogether  prevented  in  fome  cafes. 

Suppofe,  then,  a  man  goes  to  bed,  in  his 
lifual  flate  of  health,  on  the  Monday  night, 
but  is  difturbed  foon  after  midnight  with  a 
chilly  fit,  fucceeded  by  a  fharp  pain  in  his 
foot,  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  heat; 
both',which  encreafe  every  hour  all  day  and 
all  night  on  Tuefday,  till  about  two  o'clock 
on  Wednefday  morning;  when  he  is  re- 
lieved by  a  gentle  perfpiration,  and  a  quiet, 
foundifh  fleep  of  four,  or  five,  or  even  fix 
hours ;  then  he  wakes  much  refrefhed ; 
and  the  heat,  pain,  tendernefs,  and  reft- 
lefsnefs  of  the  foot  are  the  chief  complaints 
now  remaining. 

In  this  fituation  I  firft  fee  him,  fuppofe 
about  eleven  o'clock  on  Wednefday  morn- 
ing, and  find  that  he  has  gone  through  a 
reguiarj  perleil  paroxyfin  of  gout;  but 

upon 
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upon  examining  the  tongue,  it  is  not  quite 
clean  ;  nor  is  the  pulfe  quite  calm  ;  nor  the 
jfkin  fo  cool  as  it  ought;  nor  the  urine  hy- 
poftatic.  It  is  therefore  a  very  confiderable 
remiffion,  but  by  no  means  an  intermiffion; 
and  hence  you  are  pretty  certain  that  it 
will  return  again  at,  or  before  two  o'clock 
on  Thurfday  morning.  What  then  re- 
mains to  be  done  is,  only  to  procure  prefent 
relief,  as  far  as  may  be  done,  with  pro- 
priety, in  this  particular  fever,  which  does 
not  agree  v^^ith  plentiful  evacuations  of  any 
fort ;  and  then  to  prepare  for  the  return  of 
the  fecond  paroxyfm,  which  will  come  on. 
in  twelve  or  fourteen  hours. 

For  thefe  purpofes  I  advife,  i.  That  the 
patient  keep  his  bed.  2.  That  the  part 
a{Fe£ted  be  put  up  in  flieeps  wool,  and  then: 
covered  all  over  with  an  oil-fkin,  or  lamb's- 
fkin.  3.  That  a  motion  be  invited,  by 
throwing  up  a  pint  of  gruel  or  broth  by 
way  of  clyiier.  And,  4.  That  he  live  on 
fluids  only. 

Now  the  proper  fluids  for  a  gouty  perfon 
are  fmaller  than  wine,  but  ftronger  than 
water ;  fuch  are  whey,  made,  fuppofe^  of 
half  a  pint  of  fack  or  good  mountain,  half 
a  pint  of  water,  and  a  quart  of  milk  ;  pa- 
nado,  or  fago,  or  gruel  vv'ith  fugar,  and  a 
gill  of  wine  to  every  pint  of  liquor;  or 
brown  caudle,  that  is,  gruel,  Vv^irh  half  a 
pint  of  beer  to  every  pint  of  gruel. 

On 
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On  Thurfday  I  exped  neither  fweat  nor 
ftool ;  indeed  if  they  were  to  come,  I  fhould 
not  expert  much  relief  from  them,  unlefs 
preceded  by  a  very  fmart  and  painful  pa- 
loxyfm:  for  Thurfday  is  the  day  of  crudity 
and  evacuation ;  and  therefore  difcharges, 
on  that  day,  are,  in  general,  alfo  crude  and 
fymptomatic  only. 

But  on  Friday  I  expedl  partial  codion, 
and  critical  evacuation,  with  relief ;  and  a 
better  remiffion  than  on  Wednefday  pre- 
ceding. After  the  remiffion  then  has  taken 
place,  I  order  the  body  to  be  well  covered; 
and,  if  there  has  been  no  ftool,  order  the 
clyfter  to  be  repeated,  as  foon  as  I  think  the 
falutary  fweat  has  had  its  efFe£t. 

If  the  patient  has  no  objedion  to  honey, 
I  prefer  it  to  fugar  on  that  day,  becaufe  it 
has  a  very  diuretic  quality,  and  I  wifli  to 
encourage  all  the  fecretions  and  excretions 
on  that  day  ;  but  never  to  force  any  of  them 
with  violence,  or  beyond  a  few  hours,  for 
fear  of  moving  crude  matter,  or  at  leaft  more 
than  has  been  concoded  by  the  preceding 
degree  of  fever. 

And  this  muft  be  obfervcd  in  the  gout, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  depuratory  fevers ; 
the  falutary  evacuations  of  every  kind 
always  come  during  the  remiffions,  and 
always  abate  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms; 
fo  long  as  they  continue  to  be  falutary  they 
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give  relief,  and  the  patient  feels  happy 
under  them,  and  bears  them  patiently ;  fo 
long  then  they  ought  to  be  encouraged;  in- 
deed it  is  madnefs  to  check  them. 

But  as  foon  as  the  fick  perfon  becomes 
uneafy  under  any  evacuation,  with  a  con- 
fiderable  increafe  of  quicknefs  in  the  pulfe, 
great  third,  anxiety,  and  faintnefs  ;  then  it 
is  time  gradually  to  moderate  that  evacu- 
ation, becaufe  this  change  indicates  that 
all  the  concoded  matter  is  already  eva- 
cuated ;  or  at  leaft  as  much  of  it  as  will  pafs, 
at  this  time,  by  that  emun£tory. 

Now  to  moderate  the  evacuation  gra- 
dually, requires  fome  medical  fkill,  as  well 
as  natural  fagacity.  We  know,  e.  g.  that 
the  moft  natural  and  falutary  evacuation, 
during  the  whole  cardinal  fit  of  gout,  is  a 
gentle,  breathing  fweat,  which  commonly 
begins  very  early  in  the  morning,  on  the 
days  of  remiffion,  and  feldom  lafts  beyond 
five  hours,  with  advantage,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  difeafe  ;  but  we  muft  be  governed, 
not  by  the  number  of  hours,  fo  much  as  by 
the  degree  of  relief,  and  the  eafe  with  which 
it  is  borne  by  the  patient. 

As  foon,  however,  as  the  next  exacerba- 
tion comes  on,  the  fweat  ceafes  fpontane- 
oufly,  if  no  improper  violence  has  been 
ufed  to  prolong  it.  But  fometimes  towards 
the  conclufion,  the  too  great  propenfity  to 

^  fweat 
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fweat  continues  all  the  time  of  the  remif- 
fion,  with  much  thirft,  reftlefsnefs,  and 
lownefs;  which  always  indicates  a  fympto- 
matic  difcharge,  and  evacuation  of  crude 
matter ;  owing  to  bad  pradice  in  gouty 
habits ;  to  much  acrimony,  and  a  relaxed 
fiate  of  the  folidsj  or  debility,  occafioned 
by  long  confinement. 

This  fymptom  is  befl  moderated,  in  the 
inflammatory  fevers,  by  bleeding ;  and  in 
the  putrid  fevers,  by  vomiting  and  purging. 
But  thefe  will  not  do  in  the  cafe  of  gout ; 
here  we  muft  be  contented  with  a  clyfter  to 
waHi  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels ;  to  re- 
duce the  warmth  of  the  diet ;  to  add  lemon- 
juice  to  the  fippings ;  to  diminifh  the  bed- 
coverings  above  the  middle  of  the  bodyj  to 
have  the  patient  rubbed  dry,  and  fhifted, 
and  fet  up  in  bed  ;  and  if  all  that  fhould 
not  anfwer  the  purpofe,  he  muft  be  taken 
out  of  bed,  and  expofed  to  the  frefli  air, 
with  his  knees,  legs,  and  feet,  well  covered. 

In  the  generality  of  fimple  regular  fits 
of  gout,  thefe  fimple  means  are  fufficient 
during  the  firft  feven  paroxyfms,  or  four- 
teen days  of  the  cardinal  fit ;  but  in  worn 
conftitutions,  and  fuch  as  are  fubjedt  to 
faintings,  purgings,  and  tedious  fits,  it  may 
be  often  neceiTary,  not  only  to  fhift  the  fick, 
and  fet  them  upright  in  a  chair,  but  alfo  to 
move  them  into  rooms  more  airy  than  their 
I  ufual 


tifual  bed-chambers;  and  even  into  car- 
riages, and  the  open  air,  although  attended 
with  much  pain  and  trouble. 

What  I  fay  of  exceffive  fweating  on  the 
days  of  remiflion,  I  fay  of  all  the  other 
fecretions  and  excretions ;  caremuft  always 
be  taken  to  keep  them  within  proper 
bounds.  In  all  fuch  cafes,  fmall  dofes  of 
bark,  and  other  reftorative  bitters,  have 
been  of  fervice,  as  (hall  be  obferved  in  the 
next  Chapter. 

,  The  cardinal  fit  of  a  recetit  gout  feldoin 
exceeds  feven  paroxyfms,  which  are  per- 
formed in  fourteen  days ;  but  if  proper 
eare  is  not  taken  during  the  interval,  that 
is,  after  the  fit  is  over,  the  fecond  fit  will 
require  eleven  paroxyfms,  and  the  third 
fourteen  paroxyfms,  to  clear  the  conftitu- 
tion:  then  it  comes  to  twenty-one  pa- 
roxyfms, or  forty-two  days ;  and  with 
tolerable  management,  it  may  be  confined 
to  that  fpace  for  many  years,  like  moft  of 
the  other  atrabilious,  depuratory  fevers. 

But  if  the  remote  caufes  are  continued  that 
bred  the  difeafe  originally,  then  the  cardinal 
fits  foon  exceed  twenty-one  paroxyfms,  and, 
perhaps  in  a  year  or  two  more,  come  to 
twenty-eight  paroxyfms,  or  two  months. 
Beyond  this  I  have  not  been  able  to  obferve 
with  accuracy;  for  the  very  long  protraded 
F  fits 
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fits  are  Irregnlar,  fometimes  quartan,  fome- 
times  quintan ;  feldom  tertian. 

The  double  tertian  gout  requires  as  many 
days  as  the  fingle  tertian  ;  fo  that  the  leffer 
paroxyfms  feem  to  do  very  little  towards 
the  operation  of  defpumation.  It  feems  to 
arife  from  great  redundancy  of  gouty  mat- 
ter; or  want  of  natural  vigour ;  or  unfkil- 
ful  treatment ;  or  all  three  together,.  It  is 
therefore  a  favourable  fymptom,  when  the 
'leffer  paroxyfms  go  off,  and  the  difeafe  be- 
comes a  fingle  tertian ;  the  exacerbations 
indeed  become  more  fharp,  and  the  pain 
and  fwelling  of  the  part  more  confiderable  ; 
but  the  remiffion  becomes^  much  longer, 
.and  fooner  comes  to  a  real  intermiffion,  and 
folution  of  the  whole  fit. 
.  One  unfeafonable  bleeding,  purge,  or 
forced  fweat,  is  very  apt  to  turn  a  regular, 
limple  tertian,  into  a  doubk  tertian ;  or 
into  an  irregular,  protradted,  ineffe,<itual> 
£ngle  tertian,  of  iQng, duration.  •'  v  tv.  ^ 

S  EC  1*1:0  ^   m.  : 

Frogrefs^  of  the  formed  cardinal  Fi^ '  ex' 
:cm  ow?  .  pldined. 

BY  a  cardinal  fit  every  body  underftands 
that  gout  and  fever  which  comes  every 
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fprlng,  or  fall,  to  depurate  an  atrabillotis 

-conftitution }  to  reduce  the  preternatural 
fize  of  feme  of  his  organs,  and  evacuate 
many  of  his  morbific  humours. 

The  difference  between  a  fpring  and  har- 

"veft  gout,  is  much  the  ^  fame  as  the  .dif- 

fference  between  a  fpring  and  harveft  ague, 
which  fhall  be  coofidered  when  we  come 
to  fpeak  of  the  complicated  gout ;  the  pre- 
fent  intention  is  only  to  explain  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  the  fever  in  general ;  and 
the  beft  mode  of  conducing  it,  fo  as  to 
render  it;  more  fhort  and  effectual  for  the 

^purpofe  of  depuration,  without  injury  to 
the  parts  affected,  or  the  conftit^ition  in 
general.  "  .j, : 

,  ")For  ftH-.thefe  (defiderata)  purpofes  the 
indications  are  chiefly :  four,  'uz^;.  ifl:,  To 
bring  the  remitting  fever  to  an  intermittent. 

,  2dly,  To  Jugulate  the  parpxyfms  fo  as  to 

'  render  them  .  gifedual  for  the  pu|"pofe  of 
defpumation.    3dly,  To  preferve  the  parts 

'  affeded,  and  the  whole  conftitutiqn  from. 

:  mifchief.  And,  4thIy,  To  prevent cthfi>for- 
mation  of  gouty  matter  in  future,  oiair.i  • 

ifl:,  I  have  already  given  the  beftimethod 
of  treating  a  paroxyfm  of  gout,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  firft  exacerbation;  to  the 
end  of  the  firft  remiflion;  and  itotkaften 
the  real  coition  of  the  morbific  mattei*,  or 

,  to  turn  the  remiffion  into  an  intermiffion, 

F  2  little 
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little  elfe  will  be  neceflary  than  time,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  fame  regimen,  and  con- 
finement in  bed,  till  the  pulfe  becomes 
moderate ;  the  fkin  foft  and  cool ;  the  body- 
regular  ;  and  the  urine  hypoftatic ;  which 
generally  happens  afrer  the  fourth  pa- 
roxyfm,  that  is,  on  the  eighth  day;  often 
much  fooner :  whenever  rt  does,  the  in- 
flammation or  violence  of  the  fever  is 

^abated,  and  then  the  patient  may  be  taken 
cut-  of  bed.  Now  this  matter  is  of  great 
confequence,  and  not  fufficiently  attended 
to  by  the  generality  of  gouty  patients  or 

'  praftitioners,  having  at  prefent  no  rule  to 
go  by ;  I  will  therefore  give  it  a  ftiort 
difcuffion. 

"  But,"  fays  Sydenham,  p.  502,  fee.  6r, 
**  notwrthftanding  wh^  has  been  faid  of 
•*  theufefulnefs  of  exercife  in  the  paroxyfms 
*'  of  the  gout ;  yet,  if  the  fever  be  fo  vio- 
lent,  in  the  beginning,  as  to  confine  the 
J"  patient  to  his  room,  it  will  likewife  be 
■     proper  for  him  to  keep  his  bed  a  few 
•*  days,  till  the  pain  abates ;  as  the  warmth 
*'  thereof  will  in  fome  mcafure  fupply  the 
"  want  of  exercife;  for  lying  conftantly  in 
"  bed  digefls  the  morbid  matter  more  effec- 
tually  in  a  few  days,  than  fitting  up  does 
in  many,  efpecially  in  the  infancy  of  the 
difeafe;  provided  that  the  patient  can 
•     forbear  flefli  without  faintings,  and  other 

"  bad 
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**  bad  fymptoms;  and  be  contented  only 
**  with  water-gruel,  fmail  beer,  and  the 
"  like.  For  a  perfon  who  has  fufficient, 
*'  and  unbearable  pain  in  his  limbs,  may 
"  keep  his  bed,  his  life  being  fecured  by 
the  violence  of  the  pain,  which  is  the 
moft  effectual,  though  lharpeft  remedy 
*'  in  nature. 

But  if  inftead  of  pains  in  the  limbs 
*'  an  inveterate  gout  difpofes  the  patient  to 
"  faintings,  gripings,  a  loofenefs,  and  the 
*'  like  fymptoms,  he  is  in  great  danger  of 
*'  being  deftroyed  by  one  of  thefe  fits,  un- 
*'  lefs  he  ufes  exercife  in  the  open  air,  for 
"  the  moft  part  of  every  day,  during  the 
fits ;  without  which  no  cordial  or  drug 
can  fecure  him  from  danger;  not  even 
*'  Canary  wine,  which  is  the  beft  of  all 
"  cordials  in  this  cafe." 

Here,  then,  is  the  general  rule,  accord-  . 
ing  to  the  experience  of  Sydenham,  which, 
in  our  more  modern,  medical  language, 
would  run  thus :  If  you  have  much  pain 
in  the  extremities,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
inflammation,  in  the  beginning  of  the  car- 
dinal fit,  and  during  the  days  of  crudity, 
then  keep  your  bed,  and  obferve  an  anti- 
phlogiftic  regimen  for  fome  days,  which 
will  greatly  moderate  your  pain,  and  pro- 
mote codion. 

F  3  But 
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BuE  ifjiinftead  of  external  pain  and  in- 
flamm.ation,  you  are  opprefTed  with  fick- 
nef8>  faintings,  and  other  fymptoms  of  re» 
laxation  and  putridity  ;  then  be  carried  into 
the  open  air,  moved  about  in  a  coach  for 
the  greateft  part  of  every  day,  and  drink 
Canary  wine  freely ;  which  is  preferable  to 
any  other  wine  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  to 
theriac  and  the  other  cordial  drugs;  indeed, 
in  all  cafes  of  great  debility  and  putridity, 
we  know  no  remedy  fo  effedual  as  current 
air,  and  cordial  wines. 

With  regard  to  the  proper  hours  of  be- 
ing up,  and  in  bed,  during  the  fits  as  well 
as  in  the  intervals,  Sydenham  gives  my 
ideas  fo  exactly,  that  I  will  copy  his  words, 
p.  4951,  fee.  52.  "  There  is,"  fays  he,  **an- 
"  other  caution  to  be  inculcated,  which, 
"  though  it  may  feem  trifling,  is  of  great 
**  moment,  both  to  digeft  the  gouty  matter 
*'  during  the  fit,  and  alfo  to  prevent  the 
**  generation  thereof  in  the  intervals  ;  and 
*'  that  isj  going  to  bed  early,  efpecially  in 
"  winter;  for  next  to  bleeding  and  purg- 
*'  ing,  nothing  impairs  the  ftrength  of  gouty 
"  people  more  than  fitting  up  late  a-nights ; 
"  which  every  valetudinarian  can  affirm 
**  from  his  own  experience,  provided  he 
*'  h-as;  only  carefully  obferved,  how  much 
*'  more  vigorous  and  chearful  he  rofe  ia 
,  >f  *•  the 
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the  morning  when  he  went  to  bed  early, 

and  how  languid  and  faint  he  has  found 
**  himfelf  after  fitting  up  late. 

"  And  though  ther,e  may  feem  to  be  no 
^  difference  betwixt  going,  to  bed  earlier 
*'  or  later,  provided  a  perfon  lies  in  bed 
*'  the  fame  number  of  hours  ;  as  for  in- 
**  ftance,  whether  he  goes  to  bed  at  nine 
**  and  rifes  at  five,  or  at  eleven  and  rifes 
**  at  feven  j  yet  it  is  not  fo :  and  I  conceive 
*'  for  this  reafon  principally,  that  in  the 
"  day  the  fpirits  are  diffipated,  either  by 
"  exercifes  of  the  body  or  mind,  which  are 
*'  fo  weak,  in  fickly  perfons,  that  they  re- 
**  quire  the  aififtance  of  fleep  earlier  in  the 

evening ;  and  as  the  approach  of  night 
**  occafions  a  kind  of  relaxation  of  the 
**  animal  ceconoray,  the  tone  of  which  was 
"  kept  up  in  the  day  by  the  heat  of  the 
**  fun,  the  warmth  of  the  bed  becomes  ne- 

ceffary  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  fun, 

efpecially  in  the  winter  feafon. 

"  But  the  fj^irits  being  refreflied  and  in- 
*^  vigorated  in  the  morning  by  the  pre- 
**  ceding  night's  fleep,  together  with  the 
**  ^yarmth  of  the  bed  ;  and  the  enfuing  day 
*•  likewife  ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the 
"  parts  ftill  more,  the  riling  early  at  this 

time,  though  it'  may  take  an  hour  or 
"  two  from  the  morning  fleep,  hurts  the 

confl:itution  lefs  than  fitting  up  an  hour 
F  4  *'  or 
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"  or  two  later  in  the  evening.  For  this 
*'  reafon,  I  would  advife  fuch  as  are  fubjedl 

to  the  gout  to  go  early  to  bed,  efpecially 
*'  in  the  winter,  and  to  rife  by  times  in  the 
"  morning  j  though  their  having  had  lefs 
*'  jfleep  than  ufual  may  incline  them  to  lie 
"  longer,  in  order  to  get  it  up  :  for  the 
*'  fleep  which  is  got  in  the  morning  will 
**  rob  them  of  as  much  the  next  night; 
'*  and  thus  at  length  by  doing  violence  to 
**  nature,  and  defpirmg  its  wife  didates, 

the  night  may  be  prepofteroufly  turned 
*'  into  day,  and  the  day  into  night.*' 

2.  By  continuation  of  this  treatment^ 
the  gout  will  foon  come  to  intermit,  with 
every  fign  of  codtion,  and  abfence  of  fever 
on  the  well  days :  then  we  are  to  confider 
how  we  ought  to  condudt  thefe  paroxyfms 
fo  as  to  render  them  effedlual  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  defpumation ;  and  for  this  reafou 
an  exad  journal  myft  be  kept  of  each  ex- 
acerbation, its  degree  and  duration ;  the 
degree  and  duration  of  the  fweat  and  other 
critical  difcharges  on  the  days  of  intermif- 
fion,  and  the  effect  of  each  fit  with  regard 
to  the  fpirits,  ftrength,  appetite,  and  former 
complaints  of  the  patient;  juft  as  has  beei;i 
faid  in  the  Chapter  on  the  ague,  in  the 
firft  volume  of  my  Obfervations  on  Fevers; 
excepting  only  the  bleedings,  frequent  vo- 
mits, and  purges,  which  are  more  fre- 
quently 
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cjuently  neceflary  in  the  ague  than  gout, 
though  feldom  in  either  after  intermiflion. 

To  form  fome  idea  of  this  ftage  of  the 
difeafe,  one  ought  to  confider,  that  the 
whole  exacerbation  and  remiflion  are  per- 
formed in  the  fpace  of  forty-eight  hours ; 
that  in  the  beginning  the  exacerbation  is 
much  longer  than  the  remiflion,  indeed  the 
remiflion  is  for  a  few  hours  only ;  that  gra- 
dually the  exacerbation  becomes  fliorter  and 
fhorter,  till  at  lafl:  it  is  fucceeded  by  a  per- 
fect intermiflion ;  that  after  this  the  ex- 
acerbation is,  or  ought  to  be,  fenfibly 
ihorter  than  the  intermiflion  ;  and  that  the 
intermiflion  ought  to  lengthen  gradually 
every  paroxyfm,  by  fome  hours  j  till  at 
lafl:  there  is  an  end  of  all  exacerbation,  or 
a  perfect  folution  of  the  fit. 

But  during  the  continuation  of  the  fit, 
one  mufi:  confider,  that  there  is  a  quantity 
of  crude  matter  to  be  concoded  and  eva- 
cuated ;  that  every  exacerbation  conco£ls 
fome  of  it,  which  ought  to  be  exadtly  eva- 
cuated by  the  fucceeding  difcharges,  during 
the  beginning  of  the  remiflion ;  after  which 
the  fpirits  and  body  are  to  be  nouriflied 
and  refreflied,  to  enable  them  to  perforin 
the  next  exacerbation  with  power  and  fuf- 
ficient  eff^ed. 

The  fever,  then,  muft  not  be  reduced 
below  a  certain  fl:andard  ;  nor  the  critical 

evacuation 
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evacuation  pufhed  beyond  a  certain  degree. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  nourifliment 
ought  to  be  in  proportion  to,  the  appetite 
and  dig^e'ftion  of  the  patient;  neither  too 
much,  hoi-  too  fcanty.  The  operation  of 
feeding  the  fick  muCi  be  erjtered  upon  foon 
after  the  intermiffion  begins,  that  the  di- 
geftion  of.  the  food,  may  be  pretty  well  over 
before  the  hour  the  fever  is  expeded,  that 
nature  may  not  be  opprefied  with  concodt- 
ing  vidiuals  at  the  fame  time,  when  all  her 
powers  are  called  forth  to  concodt  morbific 
matter. 

The  firfl:  thing  in  this,  as  in  all  depura- 
tory  fevers,  is  to  afcertajn,  with  precilion, 
the  degree  of  inflammation  ;  or,  on  the 
contrary,  of  the  putnd  diatbe/ts  ;  and  this 
is  not  difficult  for  men  who  have  ftudicd 
fevers,  with  due  attention,  for  many  years, 
although  it  muft  for  ever  remain  beyond 
the  level  of  the  ignorant.  According  to 
this,  the  vv^hole  regimen  rnuft  be  regulated 
throughout,  and  varied  as  the  cafe  may 
vary;  being  rendered  more  or  lefs  anti- 
phlogiftic,  or  antifeptic  (pro  re  nata),  by 
adding  lemon  juice,  beer,  wine,  or  brandy, 
as  the  fymptoms  indicate  ;  fo  as  to  correct 
the  morbific  difpcfition  of  the  humours,  by 
a  diet  fuited  to  the  particular  conftitution 
of  each  patient,  his  former  complaints,  and 
ufual  mode  of  living. 

6  AU 
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All  the  general  rules  that  can  be  given 
are,  i.  That  the  quantity  of  nourifhment 
fhall  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the 
evacuations.  2.  That  the  quality  of  the 
food  fhould  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  fapyrexea )  the  abfence  of  fever ;  that 
is,  the  lefs  fever,  the  more  rich  ought  the 
diet  to  be.  And,  3.  The  chief  meal  fhould 
be  taken  foon  after  the  critical  evacuations, 
that  the  digeftion  of  it  may  be  pretty  well 
over  before  the  fever  comes  on. 

1.  By  a  due  attention  to  thefe  rules,  a 
judicious  perfon  will  eafily  condudt  the 
whole  fit,  fo  as  to  concod  the  whole  gouty 
matter,  and  finally  evacuate  it,  without 
any  injury  to  the  conftitution,  even  if  it 
fhould  prove  very  tedious ;  obferving  only, 
that  the  quality  of  the  food  muft  be  made 
antiphlogiftic,  or  antifeptic,  according  to 
the  diathefis  and  fymptoms. 

Q.  When  the  body  was  grofs,  and  loaded 
with  crude  humours,  ready  to  ftagnate  in 
every  quarter ;  that  is,  during  the  terrentia, 
it  was  neceffary  to  increafe  the  quantity  of 
wine,  and  make  the  diet  thin,  light,  warm, 
and  flimulating,  in  order  to  attenuate  the 
grofs  humours,  and  excite  the  organs  to 
co£lion,  &c.  But  towards  the  end  of  the 
cardinal  fit,  after  the  grofs  humours  have 
been  conceded  and  expelled,  and  nature 
has  been  fatigued  and  exhaufted  by  the 
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conflicft,  a  more  foft  and  reftorative  diet 
becomes  neceffary,  in  order  to  recover  the 
ufual  health  and  ftrength  of  the  patient, 
and  make  his  fibres  plump  and  elafticj  for 
nothing  that  reduces  the  ftrength,  that 
foftens  the  flefh,  or  increafes  the  big  belly, 
will  ever  agree  with  a  gouty  perfon. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  parts  affeded,more 
attention  has  been  paid  to  them  than  the 
cafe  required  ;  ift,  by  fome  who  have  been 
impatient  of  pain  ;  and,  sdly,  by  others 
who  have  expeded  more  from  the  difcharge 
from  thofe  parts  than  they  are  intended  to 
perform ;  we  will  therefore  confider  both. 
The  pain  of  the  gouty  fwelling  is  very 
fharp,  efpecially  in  the  beginning  of  an 
lefFedual  fit;  but  one  fhould  confider,  that 
his  fecurity  is  in  proportion ;  for  fo  long 
as  the  pain  is  confiderable  in  the  extremi- 
ties, he  is  free  from  danger;  and  on  the 
contrary,  much  advantage  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  fit  of  gout  when  the  pain  is 
trifling:  he  had  better  therefore  bear  with 
the  pain,  and  fuffer  the  fwellings  to  take 
place ;  for  the  more  morbid  matter,  which 
nature  depofits  in  thofe  parts,  the  eafier  can 
fhe  concod  and  difpofe  of  the  remainder; 
and  the  fooner  will  the  fever  come  to  an 
intermlffion. 

This  mode  of  depofiting  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  offending  matter  upon  the 
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joints,  tin  the  remainder  can  be  properly 
difpofed  of,  is  a  common  expedient,  ■which 
nature  makes  ufe  of  on  many  occafions, 
when  flie  is  opprelled  by  the  redundancy  of 
morbific  humours.  Thus,  in  the  confluent 
imall-pox,  after  the  eruption  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  firft  depofite  is  on  the  head, 
and  round  the  face,  jaws,  and  neck ;  gra- 
dually as  they  fubfide  the  hands  and  armrs 
begin  to  fwell ;  as  foon  as  thefe  fwellings 
abate,  the  feet  and  legs  fwell,  or  ought  to 
fwell ';  and  according  to  the  regularity  and 
degree  of  thefe  fwellings,  we  judge  of  the 
fafety  of  the  patient.  1  have  often  been  at 
a  lofs,  and  unable  to  account  for  this  pha:- 
nomenon,  and  what  finally  became  of  this 
vaft  quantity  of  matter,  which  could  not 
pafs  through  the  fkin,  now  become  dry  and 
hard. 

As  long  as  thefe  fwellings  remained  very 
confiderable,  the  fever  was  moderate  ard 
regular,  and  things  went  on  well but  if 
any  fudden  fweat,  or  other  violent  evacu- 
ation, reduced  thefe  fwellings,  before  the 
remainder  of  the  morbific  matter  had  been 
difpofed  of,  fymptoms  of  danger  foon  ap- 
peared ;  on  the  contrary,  if  thefe  fwellings, 
efpecially  of  the  feet,  continued  till  the  fe- 
condary  fever  was  fubfided,  the  patient 
recovered  with  little  fuffering  or  bad  con- 
fequencej  and  always  the  better,  the  more 
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•gradually  the  fwellings  abated,  even  after 
the  fever  was,  in  a  manner ^  gone  ofF. 

Sometimes,  about  the  conclufion  of  the 
fever,  a  fmart  purging  in  infantSj  or  a  fali- 
vation  in  adults,  carried  off  the  fwelling; 
-and  many  efcaped  by  thefe  means.  But 
they  always  did  beft,  in  whom  the  fwellings 
continued  till  the  whole  difeafe  was  quite 
•over,  and  then  diminiflied  gradually. 

r  have  often  obferved  fomething  of  the 
'fame  fort,  in  a  variety  of  fevers,  where 
{nature  has  made  depofits  upon  the  extre- 
•mities,  with  great  relief,  when  the  quantity 
of  morbid  matter  was  greater  than  could 

•  be  otherwife  difpofed  of;  there  it  remained* 

•  out  of  the  courfe  of  circulation,  for  a  time, 
'till  the  remainder  of  the  morbific  matter 
i was  concocted  and  expelled:  then  the  de- 
pofited  matter,  which  had  undergone  fonie 
digeftion  in  the  parts  where  it  had  fo  long 

Iremained,  was  now  gradually  leabforbed; 
iand  being  further  conco6ted  and  prepared* 
-was  evacuated  alfo,  and  :iiealtIi..fihaU}P  re- 
'^ilored.  .  ' ,  .  ' 

•.,^1  do  not  mean  to  infmuate  that  the  gouty 
•matter  is,  in  its  own  nature,  very  malig- 
.nant;  for  the  matter  of  the  gout  is  indi- 

-  genous,  and  not  at  all.  fo  virulent  as  the 
extraneous  poifons  of  contagious  difeafes. 

-  But  ftill  we  find  that  the  premature  reab- 
"forption  of  gouty  matter,  and  ftill  more  the 

repelling 
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tepeWihg  itfrom'the  extremities,  is  attended 
with  dangerous  fymptoms,  by  overwhelm- 
ing nature  (already  opprefied)  with  this 
additional' quantity  of  crude  matter. 

'fn  my  opinion, '  the  'matter  depofited  on 
'  the  joints,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fever, 
is  intended  to  be" left  tliefe,  and  put,  as  it 
'were,  to  6he  fide,  out  of  the  common  courfe 
of  circulation  ;  'and  there  it  ought  to  remain 
till, '  I  ft,  the  reniaining  matter  is  concotted 
and  expelled;  sdly,  the  more  volatile, aCi*id, 
and  fublile  part  has'foun^  its  way  through 
the'  fkin ;  and,  s'dly,  the '  grolTer '  part  has 
imdergone  a  certain  "degree  of  digeftibn, 
been  gradually  attenuated,  and  diluted  by 
the  mixture  with  other  founder  juices;  and 
thifs^prepared  for  reabforption  by'  little  arid 
'  Vittte  "at.  each  time,  { feprifej  "and "  in  That 
quantity  only  which '  the  digeftive  powers 
of  the  organs  are 'well'  able  to'conco£l.  and 
'dlfpofe  of,  without  much  flfuggle;  arid  I 
am  the  more  confirrried  in  this  idea" by  an 
obfervation  which  1-  have  lately  made  in 
'  feyeral  cafes  :  'ulz. 

In  ■  the  beginning  of  the  fit,  when  the 
fever  run  very  high  during  the  liight,  I 
found' the  affeded  joints  fwelled  in  propor- 
tion on  the  following  morriing  ;  a  d'emon- 
ftrafidn  'that  the  night  fever  had  thrown  a 
quantify  of  morbid  matter  out  of  the  ge- 
'  neral  mafs  of  humours,  Dn  thefe  joints; 

and 
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and  this  fwelling  increafed  after  eaeh  pa- 
roxyfm,  for  a  certain  time.  But  after  the 
difeafe  had  lafted  a  confiderable  length  of 
time,  and  the  fever  had  declined  very 
much;  then  the  fwellings  begun  to  fubfide, 
and  moft  fo  after  an  uneafy  night ;  as  if  the 
uneafy  night  had  been  occafioned  by  the  re- 
abforption  of  fome  part  of  the  depofited 
matter,  now  returned  into  the  blood,  and 
there  further  conco£led,  to  be  expelled 
through  the  common  emundories. 

In  confidering  this  matter  ferioufly,  it 
appeared  to  me,  that  in  the  beginning  it 
was  proper  to  facilitate  the  fwelling  of  thofe 
parts,  to  a  certain  degree,  fo  long  as  nature 
feemed  difpofed  to  eafe  herfelf  that  way ; 
during  which  time  it  was  alfo  proper  to 
keep  the  Ikin  of  thofe  parts  foft  and  open, 
to  fuffer  the  more  volatile,  acrid  part  to 
efcape  :  but  as  foon  as  the  fever  was  fen- 
fibly  abated,  and  the  fwelling  of  the  parts 
rather  fubfided ;  then  it  became  neceffary 
to  moderate  the  perfpiration  of  thofe  parts, 
for  fear  of  taking  away  all  the  thinner 
juices,  and  leaving  the  more  thick  to  con- 
crete ;  by  which  the  future  reabforption 
might  be  rendered  difficult,  or  even  imprac- 
ticable.   But  as  foon  as  the  whole  fit  was 
over,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  fwell- 
ing, ftiffnefs,  and  great  tendernefs  of  the 
afFe<Sted  joints;  then,  and  not  till  then,  I 
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judged  it  proper  to  attenuate  the  remainder 
of  the  matter  in  the  articulations,  and  pro- 
mote the  reabforptlon  of  it. 

To  aniwer  thefe  purpofes,  as  foon  as  the 
parts  begin  to  feel  tender  and  painful,  I 
dire(?t  them  to  be  done  up  in  fheeps  w  ool, 
and  then  covered  with  oil  ftin,  kmb-fkin, 
or  bladders  ;  or  any  thing  that  can  conline 
the  natural  exhalation,  lb  as  to  keep  the 
part  in  a  conftant,  warm,  mcift,  vapour- 
bath,  day  and  night ;  which  gives  a  great 
deal  of  eafe,  and  facilitates  the  fwelling  of 
the  joints. 

As  foon  as  the  intermifTion  takes  place, 
with  the  real  fymptoms  of  codion,  then  I 
defire  to  remove  all  thefe  coverings,  and 
put  on  frefii  wool,  with  flannel  infiead  of 
oil-fkin  ;  v»rhich  does  not  confine  the  fleam, 
and  of  courfe  does  not  fo  much  encourage 
the  tranfpiration.     I  order  fome  of  this 
wool  to  be  taken  av^^ay  every  day,  and  in 
a  fhort  time  nothing  rem.ains  but  the  flannel 
only  ;  then  I  order  the  flannel  covering  to 
be  thinned  every  day  gradually ;  and  thus, 
by  degrees,  come  to  a  worfted  or  iamb's- wool 
flocking;    which  ought  to  be  continued, 
even  in  the  intervals. 

As  foon  as  the  whole  fever  is  gone  off, 
I  recommend  moving  the  afl'eded  joints  as 
much  as  may  be  ;  and  fo  wonderful  is  the 
attenuating  power  of  this  kind  of  motion, 

G  that 
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that  I  have  feen  it  refolve  real  concretions,' 
and  render  them  fit  for  reabforption  ;  and 
the  fame  joint  made  pHable,  that  at  firft 
feemed  paft  recovery,  without  any  external 
application. 

4.  The  laft  thing  propofed,  was,  the  beft 
method  of  reftoring  the  general  ftate 
of  health,  and  preventing  a  return  of  the 
fit ;  but  of  this  I  have  already  given  my 
opinion  in  the  third  Chapter,  to  which  I 
refer. 

And  thus  I  have  given  my  idea  of  the 
natural,  regular  fit  of  fimple  gout ;  ia 
which  I  have  been  much  more  tedious  than 
I  intended,  and  been  guilty  of  repetitions, 
for  fear  of  not  being  well  underftood  by 
people  unaccuflomed  to  accurate  obferva- 
tion,  and  intenfe  thinking.  The  nature  and 
progrefs  of  the  fimple  fit  being  well  un- 
derftood, it  will  be  more  eafy  to  explain 
all  the  deviations  from  it ;  whether  owing 
to  natural  debility,  wrong  treatment,  or 
other  difeafes ;  which  is  flill  more  intri- 
cate, and  will  require  more  medical  know- 
ledge, as  we  £hall  fee  in  the  next  Chapter. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

IT  is  very  certain  that,  c^eteris  paribus^ 
the  labouring  people,  AA?hen  ill,  recover 
fooner  and  better  than  the  opulent  and  lux- 
urious ;  and  that  medicine  is  adminiftered 
with  more  fuccefs  in  hofpitals  than  in  pri- 
vate practice;  although  the  opulent  maybe 
fuppol'ed  to  have  many  advantages  in  their 
favour.  The  reafon  however  is  obvious  ; 
for  the  fober  labouring  man  has  by  nature 
a  folid  conftitution,  which  co-operates  pow- 
erfully with  proper  remedies  for  the  reco- 
very of  his  health  ;  whereas  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  man  of  faihion  is  fo  injured  by 
his  mode  of  living,  that  his  natural  powers 
are  but  feeble,  and  his  difeafes  often  com- 
plicated. 

The  heir  of  a  great  eftate  is  confined  to 
ftudy  when  young,  and  brought  up  with 
ideas  of  vanity,  pride  and  ambition ;  he 
enters  early  into  the  fcramble  for  honours, 
power  and  riches,  v^rhere  he  is  for  ever  ex- 
pofed  to  anxiety,  vexation  and  difappoint- 
ment.  Thefe  heavy  mental  concerns  debi- 
litate his  nervous  fyftern  fo  much,  that  no- 
thing can  preferve  his  health,  but  the  ut- 
moft  regularity,  temperance,  and  bodily 
exercife  in  an  open  good  air. 

But  unhappily  the  young  gentlemen  of 
fortune  are  in  danger  of  adopting  anoppofite 
G  2  courfe 
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courfe  of  living,  and  becoming  voluptuous, 
luxurious,  indolent  and  intemperate;  by 
which  their  folids  are  relaxed;  and  the  hu- 
mours infpiffated;  and  of  courfe  they  con- 
tradl  that  temperament,  fo  well  known  to 
the  luxurious  Greeks  and  Romans  of  former 
days  ;  and  by  them  called  melancholic^  or 
atrab  'ilanc,  the  fource  of  many  painful  and 
obftinate  difeafes. 

This  temperament,  fo  produced,  is  com- 
municated to  the  offspring,  if  not  prevented 
by  fldll  and  care  in  rearing  the  children  : 
hence  the  great  increafe  of  it,  and  of  the 
difeafes  arifing  from  it,  in  our  time. 

It  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  this  temperament; 
nor  even  to  remove  it,  if  one  fets  ferioufly 
about  it,  before  the  conftitution  is  much  in- 
jured by  age,  infirmity,  or  great  intempe- 
rance: But  if  it  is  negledled,  and  fufFered 
to  become  inveterate,  it  brings  on  a  great 
variety  of  the  moft  uneafy  feelings  of  mind 
and  body;  often  difficult  to  be  removed 
without  the  aid  of  a  depuratory  fever. 

The  febrile  complaints  occafioned  by  the 
atrabilious  temperament  are  in  number  fix, 
viz.  The  atrabilious  fever,  remittent  or  in- 
termittent;  the  atrabilious  diarrhoea,  feldom 
a  dyfentery ;  the  peripneumonia  notha ; 
the  piles;  the  guttae  rofaceas;  and  the  gout. 
As  all  thefe  febrile  complaints  originate 
3  nearly 
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nearly  from  the  fame  remote  caufe,  they  all 
operate  for  the  fame  purpofe  of  depurating 
the  conftitution  ;  but  require  fome  variation 
in  the  treatment,  according  to  the  organ 
on  which  the  fluxion  is  determined  :  very 
often  indeed  I  meet  with  two  or  more  of 
them  in  the  fame  perfon,  at  the  fame  time ; 
cough  and  piles  ;  guttae  roface^  and  gout, 
&c. 

The  fame  perfon  is  liable  to  have  every 
one  of  them  at  different  times,  according 
to  the  different  ftages  of  life ;  thus,  e.  g, 
the  fame  Mr.  Gomz  whofe  cafe  I  have  given, 
to  explain  the  termination  of  the  atrabilious 
fever,  has,  fince  that  time,  had  all  of  them, 
in  regular  fuccefiion,  and  is  now  a  gouty 
man,  advanced  in  life ;  but  enjoys  a  confi- 
derable  fhare  of  health  and  vigour,  and 
promifes  to  arrive  at  mature  old  age. 

The  cure  of  the  atrabilious  temperament 
by  medicine,  is  to  be  attempted  only  when 
there  is  no  fever  j  for  as  foon  as  the  fever 
comes  on,  nothing  very  adive  ought  to  be 
given,  either  to  hurry  or  retard;  but  the 
operations  of  nature  are  to  be  gently  aflifted, 
and  directed  fo  as  to  depurate  the  conftitu- 
tion. 

Of  the  firfl  five  atrabilious  fevers,  I  have 
given  my  ideas  in  my  former  Obfervations 
on  fevers ;  I  at  prefent  confine  myfelf  to  the 
gout  only  J  and  have  pointed  out  in  the  firfl 
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chapter  how  it  originates  ;  in  the  fecond, 
how  it  may  be  prevented  ;  in  the  third,  how 
it  may  be  cared  when  recent;  and  in  the 
fourth,  how  the  formed,  regular,  cardinal 
fit  of  gout  ought  to  be  condudled,  and 
■when  the  radical  cure  may  be  attempted. 
In  treating  this  fubjed:,  I  have  confidered 
the  common  fymptoms  which  immediately 
precede  a  formed  fit  of  gout ;  i.  e.  the  fer- 
rentia  ;  the  fymptoms  which  diftinguifli  the 
gout  from  all  other  difeafes  ;  the  effedt  of 
evacuations  in  gouty  habits  ;  the  proper  and 
improper  regimen ;  and  finally,  the  few  re- 
medies, which,  in  the  courfe  of  my  own 
pradiice,  I  have  found  ferviceable  during  the 
whole  cardinal  fit. 

Thefe  things  being  well  underftood,  it 
will  be  more  eafy  to  comprehend  the  nature 
of  irregular  gout ;  which  I  propofe  to  ex- 
plain, if  it  fhould  pleafe  God  to  continue 
my  life  and  faculties  ;  whether  arifing  from 
debility,  or  the  addition  of  other  difeafes. 

Lime-Street, 
Dec.  20,  1780. 
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